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OF THE PREVENTIVE TREATMENT FOR DIPHTHERIA, WHO HAS NOW 
BELIEF THAT HE HAS DISCOVERED A PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE TREATMENT FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN 
(See 7he March of Events ) 
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The March of Events 


people on every side as Christmas 
Good crops (which are 


Ro veer for good cheer meet our own 


draws near. 


yet, as they will forever be, the foundation of 
our prosperity), a year of good trade, espe- 
cially at home but abroad also, prosperity in 
industry, as the activity of our railroads and 
banks abundantly shows, a spirit of progress 
which is the exhilarating sense of bringing 
things to pass—these facts and forces show 


that we are normal, healthy and fortunate in 
all the activities that feed and clothe and 
shelter us and minister to our bodily comforts; 
for the level of comfort continues to rise, in 
spite of the poverty that disgraces our large 
cities. Even the organized trades, which ap- 
propriate to themselves the name of “ Labor,” 
have partly learned that work is better than 
agitation. 

In national politics we are passing through 
a period of singular relief from partisan folly, 
and our gravest political problems are yet the 
problems of city government; but our largest 
cities are waking up from contented slavery 
to bosses. Our political relations with all the 
world are not merely satisfactory—they arc 
gratifying; for our country holds a position 
among the nations that fills every American 
with pride. 

The world is better off than it was a year 
ago, not only because a bloody war is ended 
but because the danger of other wars in the 
) Far East has been put forward into the future 

as far as wise statesmanship can put it; for the 
Anglo-japanese treaty is a compact that will 
stand out large in the history of more than 


half 01 mankind. The jealousies of the 
European governments produce no worse 
results than the watchfulness which is the 
price of an active patriotism. 

The great blot on civilization in the Old 
World is the bloodshed of the innocent in 
Russia, reminding us how near the surface 
savagery yet lurks—near the surface of 
Russians at least. Yet, in spite of this, the 
great hope is that a constitutional govern- 
ment will gradually emerge where autocracy 
has made men unfit suddenly to become free. 
If this comes, it will make the year forever 
memorable in history. 

The blot on American method and charac- 
ter that shames us is the prevalence of “graft”’ 
in our financial and political life; but even 
here we have this fact to cheer us—that we 
have now put our minds upon it, we are no 
longer indifferent to it, and the signs are that 
the conscience of the people will assert itself. 

The honest Amcrican at any rate has all 
reasons, great and small, for good cheer at his 
midwinter holiday. 


MR. JEROME 


F THERE are men who have despaired of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, they may now take cour- 
age, for the reélection of Mr. William Travers 
Jerome as district attorney of New York 
county is as clear a victory of the people over 
political parties, machines, and bosses as any 
idealist in politics could ask. 
He was nominated “by petition’’—that is, 
on the written request of 2,000 voters; there 
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MR. WILLIAM F. BERRY 
=D 


THE NEW STATE TREASURER OF PENNSYLVANIA WHO, AS A DEMOCRAT, WAS ELECT 
MAJORITY OF 100,000, REVERSING A PREVIOUS REPUBLICAN MAJOR 
AGAINST THE PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN MACHINE 


BY A 
A PROTEST 
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MR. W. M IVINS 
ALTHOUGH NOMINATED ON THE REPUBLICAN TICKET FOR MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY, HE WAS REALLY AN INDE- 


PENDENT CANDIDATE. HIS STRONG PERSONALITY BROUGHT WIT, URBANITY, AND CULTURE INTO THE CAMPAIGN 


(See ‘* The March of Events”) 
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was no convention; he had no party and no 
party alliance; all the parties nominated can- 
didates against him, the Democrats (Tam- 
many), the Republicans, and the party of 
Municipal Ownership; although the Repub- 
lican candidate against him wished to retire, 
he could not be taken from the ticket; the 
three organized party machines agreed in 
nothing eise but in opposition to Mr. Jerome; 
the evil-doers of the city were his active 
enemies, from “grafters’”’ in high places to 
gamblers in low places; he stood for nothing 
but the principle, which seems a mere barren 
ideality to the political world in general, that 
the people should get back their power from 
the bosses; and, above all, this was in New 
York, where the most persistent boss organiza- 
tion exists that has ever grown up in the Re- 
public. His ticket, without any party sup- 
port, contained no name but his own; and 
every ballot cast for him was a scratched or 
“split”’ ballot and represented an independent 
act and opinion. _His success, against these 
odds, was all that an idealdemocracy could ask. 

This success was not due only to the great 
principle that he stood for, but also to the 
personality that represented the principle. 
It was a shining and inspiring personal 
triumph of an honest and fearless man. The 
saving facts in our democracy are that we 
have such men and that, when too rarely they 
come into public life, the public rises to an 
appreciation of them. This was a vindication 
of the character of New York, and a tribute, 
almost without precedent, to as useful and as 
noble a citizen as the city has. And once, if 
it never happen again forever, the funda- 
mental proposition of all republican govern- 
ment was upheld at the polls. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST BOSSES ELSEWHERE 


N PHILADELPHIA, too, the people once 
more took back their power to them- 
selves. The first honest election held there 
in forty years was an uprising of the people 
against the rule of Durham, the local boss, 
whose machine was part and parcel of the 
Penrose-Quay-Cameron state machine. Al- 
though the officers to be elected were only 
minor officers, the City party won an over- 
whelming victory. As in New York, men 
spent the whole day at the polls as watchers, 
and women held prayer-mectings. There was 


every accompaniment of a popular revolution, 
of the American fashion. 
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The most definitely constructive work of the 
campaign was the partial cleansing, at least, 
of the assessment or registration lists, the cor- 
rupt use of which had always given the ma- 
chine its strongest weapon. More than twenty 
thousand fraudulent names were removed. 
The beneficial result of this was shown on 
election day. 

The revolt that was started in Philadelphia 
spread over the whole state, and Mr. Berry, 
the Democratic candidate for state treasurer, 
was elected by 100,000 majority, although the 
Republicans won the state last year by more 
than half a million majority. 

While the campaign was in progress, the 
Enterprise National Bank at Allegheny failed 
and its cashier committed suicide. The bank 
had been looted by Republican politicians. 
On election day the defrauded depositors 
avenged themselves. 

The election of Berry shows a wider feeling 
of discontent and gives promise that in the 
selection of a governor and legislature next 
year, the will of the people, and not the ma- 
chine, will prevail. 

The result in Ohio was similar. The Re- 
publican bosses, especially the long-entrenched 
Boss Cox, in Cincinnati, so disgusted the 
people that the great Republican majority of 
last year was reversed, and the Democrats 
carried the state, electing Mr. John M. Pat- 
tison governor by a majority of 46,000 in a 
vote of 223,000. 

In Maryland, too, Senator Gorman, a well- 
seasoned old Democratic boss, saw his ma- 
chine defeated, with the proposed disfran- 
chising amendment to the state constitution. 
Mr. Everett Colby, in New Jersey, who re- 
belled in the nominating stage of the campaign 
against the Republican boss, was elected state 
senator on his own platform of opposition to 
indefinite franchises. 

Thus the people took their power away from 
the bosses in many places and came to their 
own again. 


TWO LESSONS FROM THE NEW YORK ELECTION 


HE election in New York City showed 

several things that are of general and 

permanent importance, in addition to the 
election of Mr. Jerome. 

One such thing was the wretched mess that 
the political organizations usually purposely 
make of selecting candidates. The Citizens’ 
Union went to pieces and gave the task up. 
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TWO LESSONS FROM THE NEW YORK ELECTIONS 


The Republicans did insincere things—‘‘ mon- 
keved’’ with the situation, to use the political 
slang—until the people were utterly dis- 
gusted with the party management; and then, 
in desperation and almost on the eve of the 
election, they nominated for mayor as good a 
man as any party could have found in the 
whole city—perhaps the very best man. But 
they nominated him only after they had 
reached the depths of public distrust, and 
they nominated him to “trade off.’’ With all 
these difficulties Mr. W. M. Ivins did the 
notable feat of making such an appeal to the 
independence and to the intelligence of the 
town—for he cut loose utterly from his 
wretched nominators and stood on his own 
personality as a platform—as to reinforce the 
doctrine that Mr. Jerome stood for. If he 
had been earlier in the field, he, too, could 
have won against the bosses. As it was, he 
did this great public service: he made a 
brilliant campaign alone and threw into the 
dull canvass for mayor the character and 
the wit that make politics a game worth 
playing by clean, capable, and intellectual 
men. He showed that there are such men 
who will run for public office. Ifthe machines 
will not find them, except when driven to 
desperation, the method by which Mr. Jerome 
was nominated must take the place of the 
machines. 

The other serious lesson is of a different sort. 
The votes cast for Mr. Hearst were the votes 
of those who protest against the general con- 
dition of things in the industrial world. His 
party called itself the Municipal Ownership 
| Party, and there is a growing conviction in 

favor of municipal ownership. Still, only a 
small part of the votes cast for Mr. Hearst rep- 
tesented a well-reasoned conviction of this 
sort. Most of them represented simply a 
protest against things as they are—against 
unpunished insurance ‘“boodlers,’’ against 
stock-gamblers, against monopolies in gen- 
eral. Thoughtful persons had as well recog- 
nize this rising tide of popular indignation. 
It is not discriminating, it is not given to 
good reasoning, it does not concern itself with 
fine distinctions. It says simply: See the 
| scoundrels that are rich and see the honest 
; men that are poor. Then it takes the first 
| brick it finds to throw at our economic struc- 
| ture. In this case the brick was Hearst. 
His vote shows that one man who gets 
tich dishonestly makes many men who are 
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not rich dissatisfied with existing conditions, 
whatever existing conditions may be. 


THE DECLINE OF PARTIES AND BOSSES 


HE election of Mr. Jerome in New York 
County, of the enemies of the old 
Republican ring in Pennsylvania, of the 
Democrats in Ohio, especially in Cincinnati, 
where the long established boss, Cox, was 
overthrown, and the defeat of the Gorman 
party in Maryland—the party of the anti- 
Negro campaign and of the disfranchising 
amendment—all these alike tell the story of 
the fading away of party lines and of the 
awakening of the people to the disgrace and 
the crime of boss rule. 

Party lines were very nearly forgotten last 
year, when hundreds of thousands of Demo- 
crats voted for Mr. Roosevelt against an 
orthodox and respectable candidate of their 
own party, and when Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Oregon gave their votes for 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
and on the same day elected Democratic 
governors. This year the old line between 
the parties has become still dimmer in ex- 
pressions of doctrine. Mr. Bryan, before he 
went abroad, stood in line with Mr. Roose- 
velt on his policy of regulating railroad rates; 
the Democrats of Rhode Island do the same; 
the. Republicans of Massachusetts and many 
in lowa (as well as in other states) demand a 
revision of the tariff; the Democratic party 
in Maryland split on a disfranchising amend- 
ment, as the Republican party in Wisconsin 
split on the state regulation of railroads. 
There are many other such instances. In 
this year’s campaigns, Secretary Taft made a 
public declaration against the Republican 
machine in Ohio; not a member of the Ad- 
ministration could be induced to say a word 
in behalf of the Republican ring in Penn- 
sylvania; in New York city, Mr. Jerome put 
the bosses of both parties to confusion as the 
reformers put the Republican boss to rout in 
Philadelphia. The President on his Southern 
trip made so favorable an impression that if 
he were to be a candidate in 1908 he would 
doubtless win several Southern states. 

We have come to a time when men are 
regarded, especially for local offices, rather 
for their character than for their party 
allegiance; and either party is now strong or 
weak as the men it puts forward are strong 
or weak. The machine counts for less and 
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less. The old party doctrines, too—if any 
clear-cut doctrines are left—have become con- 
fused. When the tariff again comes up for 
revision, there will be Democratic protection- 
ists and Republican revisionists. In most 
political contests now the man is the plat- 
form more emphatically than at any preceding 
time during this generation. 

Whenever there shall come new party 
divisions, there is reason to hope that they 


OF EVENTS 


morality, but in the interest also of sane 
politics in the future. This is the plain mean- 
ing of the vote for Mr. Hearst in New York. 


THE MAKING OVER OF THE OLD PARTIES 


HESE elections, by the way, point 
plainly to a great opportunity for the 
political party that is shrewd and _ honest 
enough to profit by it in 1908. The Novem- 
ber election in every part of the country, 
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will appeal to intelligence rather than to mere 
traditions. But there is a certain danger that 
they may appeal to prejudice and class-dis- 
tinction—the House of Want against the 
House of Have; for it is thus, strangely 
enough, that the loss of character by the rich 
causes a loss of character by the poor. The 
rigid enforcement of the criminal law against 
the thieves of the high financial world is de- 
manded not simply in the interest of general 


SIDE OF THE NOTE 


except San Francisco, meant this and only 
this: that the people are tired of the bosses 
and of the criminally privileged classes. 

The vote for Jerome, the vote for local 
officers in Philadelphia and for state treasurtt 
in Pennsylvania, the vote that ended Cox’ 
career in Cincinnati and elected a Democratit 
governor in Ohio, the revolt against Draper, 
the stand-pat Republican candidate for liet- 
tenant-governor in Massachusetts, the vott 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE 


for Colby, the franchise reformer in New 
Jersey, the anti-Gorman vote in Maryland, 
the anti-Mormon vote in Salt Lake City, even 
the vote for Hearst in New York—every one 
of these meant ‘‘ Down with a boss”’ or ‘‘ Down 
with those who take criminal advantage of 
the community.”” This is good doctrine for 
any party. Especially is it a good historic 
doctrine of the Democratic party—‘‘ Down 
with every special privilege.”’ 

Now, one special privilege is extended to the 
beneficiaries of unnecessary import duties; 
another special privilege has been given by 
railroads to certain shippers or to certain local- 
ities; another special privilege is enjoyed by 
certain “‘interests’’ because of their repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate; another 
special privilege has been enjoyed by political 
bosses and their friends; another special privi- 
lege is given to those who have long-time pub- 
lic franchises. Down with them all! This 
has the sound of a destructive programme, but 
it is constructive also, for it means the regain- 
ing of power by the people themselves. 

And if this were put into a ringing declara- 
tion of principles, and if it were sincerely 
adopted by conventions of the people and not 
of party bosses, it would be an invincible 


programme, provided a man should be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency who belonged on 
such a platform. Mr. Jerome, for instance, 
or Mr. Folk on a platform that should say 
“No boss system in politics, or in finance, 
or in transportation, or in labor, or in in- 
dustry,” would bring the Democratic party 


to life again. A similar platform with Mr. 
Root or Mr. Taft would make the Republican 
party again invincible. But there could be no 
Hills or Gormans or Odells or Penroses, or 
bosses of any sort in the game. If there were, 
the best platform would be no better than 
Scripture quoted by the devil. This funda- 
mental proposition of republican government 
has been flung up on the surface of politics as 
a plain hint and even as an invitation to the 
parties to rebuild themselves by simply restor- 
Ing power to the people. Whichever party 
does it best may now easily win. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S visit to the 
South was one of the best acts of his 
Presidency; for it gave the Southern people 
2 occasion to express their real sentiments 
toward him and toward the national spirit 
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that he stands for; and they expressed them- 
selves in a very definite way. 

Can anybody recall that a little more than 
a year ago the Southern press and the South- 
ern stump were representing Mr. Roosevelt 
as a social ogre, a man of depraved tastes 
who wished to subvert society? Such gross 
vulgarity had not been heard in any political 
campaign for forty years. Even after the 
election one Southern politician made an 
elaborate argument to show that the South’s 
duty was to stand aloof and suffer but never 
to surrender. What it would be called on 
to surrender was not clear; but the idea was 
that some dreadful event and horrible punish- 
ment were impending. 

These unhappy and even criminal misrepre- 
sentations of Southern opinion—this vulgarity 
of press and stump—are recalled with no 
pleasure, but only as a reminder that the 
Southern political campaigns, based on race 
hatred, were false; and the people have found 
out that they were false. Mr. Roosevelt is 
precisely the same man now that he was a 
year ago. He has not changed his opinion 
nor his manner of expressing his opinion about 
any subject touched by Southern politics. 
Yet when a political campaign was in progress 
he was represented as an enemy of society. 
But now when there is no campaign and he 
meets the people themselves face to face, he 
provokes the same hearty enthusiasm that he 
provokes elsewhere in the Union. The only 
explanation is that the Southern politicians 
have misrepresented and misled the Southern 
people. The President’s visit brought this 
home to the people with such force that the 
vulgar orators and editors of last year are 
having some trouble to reinstate themselves 
in public confidence. 

The truth is, Southern opinion is fas. 
coming int6é full nationalization. This dues 
not mean that it is becoming Republican, 
though that, too, may be true; for whether it 
be Republican or Democratic is of little 
account in comparison with whether it be 
national or provincial and “‘peculiar.”’ This 
is a distinction that runs far deeper than 
mere differences of political doctrine. Every 
broad-minded man who knows Southern 
opinion has known for years that it has 
received inadequate expression except in 
industrial ways. Consider this incident, for 
instance: At Trinity College, N. C., a little 
while ago an effort was made to expel Pro- 
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fessor Bassett from the Faculty because he 
had paid a high compliment to Mr. Booker T. 
Washington. There was a memorable con- 
test at a special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. Senator Simmons led the members 
who demanded Professor Bassett’s resignation. 
The principal Democratic newspaper at the 
state capital took up the cudgels against the 
Professor. A majority of the Board sustained 
Professor Bassett. Now the people’s attitude 
to this narrow persecution of a man for 
freedom to say what he thinks has been shown 
by the increasing patronage of the college. 
It was shown still more vociferously when 
the President stopped at Durham and paid an 
especial compliment to Professor Bassett. 
They applauded him and shared his approval. 
Yet Senator Simmons, and not a man of the 
kind of Professor Bassett, is their spokesman 
at Washington. Incidents like this could be 
found in almost every Southern state. 

Now one of Mr. Roosevelt’s extraordinary 
qualities is his ability to reach the people over 
the heads of the politicians. He has done 
this in every part of the Union. He has done 
this in furthering every important measure 
that he has taken in hand. He has now done 
this in the South. He saw the people. He 
made his way directly to them. He made 
them understand him. They expressed them- 
selves to him; and their genuine and enthus- 
iastic reception means that they have the 
national feelings and aspirations—the true 
Americanism—of the people elsewhere in the 
Union and not the provincial, “peculiar,” 
“separate,” aloof character which, for reasons 
of their own, the political organizations of 
both parties have nourished and perpetuated. 

Two Southern politicians, one a Republican, 
the other a Democrat, sat down together one 
day, both drunk enough to be frank, and ex- 
changed confidences. 

“What’s the nigger good for,’ asked the 
Republican, “but to fire the Northern heart 
with?” 

“He’s good also,”’ said the Democrat, ‘‘to 
fire the Southern heart with—haven’t you 
noticed that?”’ 

The colored boy who brought in fresh 
drinks took the liberty to ask: ‘Boss, where 
does the colored man himself come in?” 

“He sets up the pins in the bowling alley. 
But he never plays the game.” 

How cheap a game it has been! If the 
President’s visit has made its cheapness so 
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obvious that it cannot be played again, his 
coming face to face with the people of the 
South may be reckoned among the best 
achievements of his administration. 


THE OPEN SHOP AND NEW LABOR LEADERSHIP 


HE fight fer the open shop, which is 
steadily going on throughout the country, 
is revealing to the best class of workmen the 
true character and the methods of many of 


‘the men whom they have permitted to be 


their leaders. In more than half of the strikes 
lost, defeat was due to unscrupulous presidents 
of the unions and to walking delegates who used 
their positions to get ‘“‘graft’’ and who feared 
to make fair settlements because settlement 
meant the loss of their official positions in the 
union and a return to actual work. The men 
in many trades are waking up to the fact that 
they have had unworthy leaders and one of the 
best results of the sharp lining-up of the labor 
battle for industrial democracy will be a re- 
turn to sane, constructive union leadership, 
the type that has a good representation in 
Mr. John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers. Another result will be a 
clearer distinction between trades unions and 
labor unions. Most of the labor disorders in 
the United States have been precipitated by 
labor (unskilled) unions such as the Chicago 
teamsters were. They have forced disastrous 
strikes. There is a growing spirit of revolt 
against this domination and the open shop 
will give those trade unions a higher position 
which represent the intelligent workers. 

Thus the fight for the open shop, instead 
of being destructive, is helping those who are 
most vitally affected—the workers. 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION 


HE task of changing the Government 
of Russia from an absolute autocracy 
to a constitutional monarchy, which has 
fallen to Count Witte, is a greater task than 
any other man has, and as great, perhaps, as 
any man ever had in the whole history of 
government. It would have been _ hard 
enough if the effort had been made in a quiet 
time. Made under the pressure of universal 
ttirbulence and just after defeat in war, the 
change may come with every sort of violence 
—nobody can predict anything. 
The forces at work are such as these: The 
Czar, a weak, sincere man of the type of the 
religious enthusiast; the members and _ the 
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THE RUSSIAN CRY FOR COMPLETE LIBERTY 


connections of the royal family—the autoc- 
racy—who profited both legitimately and 
illegitimately by the old order of things and 
some of whom are capable of any act of 
desperation; the larger official class who have 
grown up under the autocracy and who, for 
reasons of their own power and profit, prefer 
its continuance; the lesser nobility and the 
educated class that are not in power, upon 
whose character and judgment the future will 
turn; then the mass of work people; and 
below them the largest mass of all, the 
peasantry. Besides these the army must be 
reckoned in the calculation. If a condition 
of quiet can be conceived in Russia, the chief 
difficulty in making the change would be the 
difficulty of gradually disarming the auto- 
cratic class of power. 

This difficulty is now magnified indefinitely 
by the general turbulence. The autocratic 
class will leave nothing undone to embarrass 
and to thwart the new Government. The 
shocking massacres of the Jews were instigated 
by them. Next to the desperate obstruction 
by the autocratic class is the violence of the 
revolutionists of many kinds. Not content 
even with the most rapid changes that are 
practicable, and suspicious of the new Govern- 
ment—suspicious of everything—they hinder 
the progress toward orderliness by their im- 
patient revolutionary temper. 

But the conclusion of most men in our 
own country and in Europe who know Russia 
best, is that the change to a constitutional 
monarchy will be made, whatever incidental 
hindrances and tragedies may occur. For 
absolute autocracy has been surrendered by 
the Czar, and nobody can regain it or restore 
it. The historic document that he signed Oc- 
tober 31st grants ‘‘real inviolability of person, 
freedom of conscience, speech, union, and 
association”’; the extension of the suffrage is 
left to the legislative body that had already 
been provided for; and no law shall be en- 
forced that has not had the approval of the 
duma, or elective body. This is a broad 
basis for constitutional government. Many 
details must be worked out, but the real 
foundation is here laid. Within a few days 
after the publication of this grant of liberty, 
Many political prisoners were set free and the 
censorship on the Russian press was lifted. 

Finland regained its former autonomy, but 
not independence, Russian Poland would 
fight for complete freedom if it could, and 
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there are non-Russian populations in the 
south that would like to regain independence . 
for the Empire is an aggregation of ununited 
peoples. But the main matter for the present 
is how Russia proper will save itself from 
those who have hitherto been its ruling class 
and from those who have hitherto been its 
revolutionary classes. The extraordinary man 
upon whom the construction of a new govern- 
ment has fallen seems to have the wisdom and 
the character to warrant such hope of success 
as no other Russian statesman could have. 
Day by day the whole civilized world watches 
him with anxiety and high expectation. 
The future is impenetrable. But the most 
interesting spectacle that history affords is 
the effort of a vast mass of men to emerge 
from political servitude into some degree of 
freedom. No people ever made such a 
change without struggle and sacrifice and 
violence. If the Russians are capable of 
holding the degree of liberty that they won by 
turbulence until the great forces of modern 
civilization have a chance to work, we shall see 
the transformation of stagnant millions of 
men into active subjects of a great Empire, 
which may then become greater and happier 
than any absolute monarchy could make it, 
and more formidable, too, than Russia under 
the autocracy was once supposed to be. 
When Togo’s squadron fired its first gun 
less than two years ago, more great changes 
were set going than any man could foresee. 
It is already a very different world from the 
world of Russian. aggression in Farthest 
Asia and of the European scramble for spheres 
of influence. Then Russia was formidable, 
Japan insignificant, China supine, the Euro- 
pean governments predatory. The alliances 
of the Powers and their relations have been 
changed—their very character has been 
changed. If now Russia finds its way by its 
blind push out of anarchy to some degree of 
freedom, the world will be a vastly better one. 


THE RUSSIAN CRY FOR COMPLETE LIBERTY 


HE first concessions of the Czar only 
whetted the demand for more. Count 

Witte found himself confronted with a de- 
mand for a complete surrender of the govern- 
mental power to the people. The Terrorists, 
the Constitutional Democrats, and the Zemst- 
voists all alike served notice upon him and 
through him upon the Czar, that a more or 
less vague extension of the suffrage did not 
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begin to meet the demands of the people. 
Then greater concessicns were granted, ex- 
tending apparently to the assurance that the 
chosen representatives of the people shall 
control the finances of the Empire, shall pass 
upon questions of peace and war, and initiate 
and approve all legislation affecting the rights 
of the individual. Even after that, the repre- 
sentatives of the Zemstvoists declined to take 
part in the government. So did the Con- 
stitutional Democrats. So did, of course, the 
Socialists’ groups. All three elements main- 
tained their agitation for a complete abdica- 
tion of the autocracy. 

Then, as a sort of evidence of good faith, 
Count Witte dismissed Trepoff, the Governor 
General of St. Petersburg, Assistant Minister 
of the Interior and head of the Secret Police 
of the Empire—the man who sought to sup- 
press the revolution with machine guns. 
Stern, uncompromising, and loyal to abso- 
lutism, Trepoff was the only effective weapon 
left in the hands of the Czar. So long as 
Trepoff remained in office, the grand ducal 
syndicate had at its command a terrible in- 
strument of repression. His removal, there- 
fore, was an even greater concession to the 
demand of the Russian people than any other 
single concession made. 

Professor Miliukoff, who was for a long time 
in danger of exile to Siberia, advised the 
Premier to submit to the Czar a ready-made 
constitution, like that of Belgium, as the basis 
for real reforms in the Russian Empire. He 
pointed out that the system of parliamentary 
government as outlined in imperial mani- 
festoes did not assure to the Russian people 
the rights that the manifestoes granted. 

And the outlook is that, if the new Govern- 
ment is ever really to be born, it will have to 
give a guarantee of a constitutional system 
approximately like the English; and whether 
the Russian people are equal to the conduct 
of such a government—even if they get it— 
remains to be seen. 


THE CHARACTER OF COUNT WITTE 
HE character of Count Witte and the 
constructive qualities of his mind now 
become for a time of more importance than 
the character and the qualities of any other 


man. Well born, of rather humble origin, of 
good training, he worked out one of the most 
extraordinary careers of his time. From an 
humble place in the railway service of the 
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Russian Empire he rose by successive steps 
to the Ministry of Finance. Not a courtier 
but a man of capacity and industry—a man 
of organizing ability—he. came into high 
position chiefly because among the servants 
of the Czar there are so few men capable of 
doing the large tasks of modern finance and 
organization at all. Any nobleman or favo- 
rite can be an admiral or a general in time of 
peace, or the governor of a province; but to 
conduct railroads, to construct tariffs, to raise 
revenue and to conserve it, require training, 
industry, and ability. 

Of course Witte, once having gained power, 
lost it in the perpetual intrigue of the Czar’s 
bureaucracy. But his peculiar experience 
and abilities were obliged to be needed 
again. 

A man of commanding ability he undoubt- 
edly is. As to his character—he has the 
Russian way; lie has been a bureaucrat, a 
diplomat after the Old World model; he has 
worked and lived in the most corrupt political 
society in Europe. But he was not born to 
power; he knows the Russian people; and he 
knows what liberal institutions mean in other 
countries. He is bound to know the almost 
unparalleled responsibility that now rests on 
him, and to understand that the only solution 
of the great task is sincerely to work out a real 
constitutional government. The statesmen 
of other nations give him credit for the utmost 
sincerity in his present position. The little 
games of courtiers and diplomats have all 
been played, and they have all lost; and the 
game of autocracy itself has lost. Now a 
great crisis is come, and the man that faces it 
will be the largest man he can be. 

The grave question is, whether the Russian 
people trust him. But if they do not trust 
him, they would trust nobody in his place. 
The autocrats will compass his ruin if they 
can; but those who love freedom, wherever 
they live, give him sympathy, trust, and ‘the 
most fervent good wishes. In recent times 
no man, except Lincoln, has so had the sym- 
pathy of all free and wise men, as none has had 
so high and hard a task. 


THE UNBRIDLED SAVAGERY IN RUSSIA 


HE brutal massacre of the Jews in Odessa 

and in other Russian cities, which has 

made all civilization sick with horror, was 
partly a natural result of the relaxation of 
restraint on the people, but mainly, according 
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to the most trustworthy reports, the work of 
the enemies of the new régime. The bureau- 
cracy wish to defeat the establishment of a 
more popular government. One way to try 
to defeat it is to foment disorder. Unfortu- 
nately it seems that a little instigation will 
provoke an outbreak against the Jews almost 
anywhere within the pale. 

These massacres reveal again several of the 
most unfortunate facts in contemporary life. 
To begin with, the Russian Jew of the com- 
mon class, who has been oppressed from time 
immemorial and is also himself an oppressor 
of the peasant, is perhaps the most repulsive 
creature that can be found in any land that 
is supposed to have emerged from savagery. 
His chief means of livelihood, restricted as he 
is in his activities, is to drive hard petty bar- 
gains with the lowest class of Russians. These 
Russians are not far removed from barbarism. 
They are superstitious. They are themselves 
oppressed and doomed to poverty. They 
easily believe stories about the Jews that 
inflame their passions. Race hatred, religious 
hatred, the bitterness of a downtrodden class 
against those whom they regard as oppressors 
and aliens, and the natural savagery of men 
whose whole life is a struggle against hunger 
—such forces as these produce a massacre 
without great provocation. 

It is the most horrible situation in any 
country that lays claim to civilization. But 
it is an incident of this revolution that, if not 
inevitable, is at least natural and was almost 
to be expected. 

Within the first week after the Czar’s grant 
of freedom, it is thought that at least 10,000 
persons were killed in Russia, most of them 
Jews, and very many more were beaten and 
wounded. There was no government to 
make effective protest to. The Czar was 
helpless. A new government was not yet 
really born.: The local governments were 
demoralized. It was simply anarchy; and, 
when this was written, no man could dare say 
what would be the end of it. We have read 
of the crimes of the French Revolution with 
the feeling that such things could not happen 
inour time. But here are just such unbridled 
massacres of the innocent, including women 
and children, reported to us by telegraph the 
morning’ after they take place! And the 
iumane world is helpless to prevent it; for it 
can do nothing but send money to relieve 
suffering and to stimulate emigration. 


NELSON AND TOGO 

N ONE historic day in the annals of Eng- 
land, there was a great celebration in 
London (and in colonial cities, too) of the 
hundredth anniversary of Nelson’s death. 
From the great admiral’s statue the signal 
flew: ‘‘England expects every man to do his 
duty’’; and the heart of the English race was 
stirred by the memory of Trafalgar, and it was 
recalled that England saved herself and 
Europe by confining to the continent the con- 

vulsions that followed. 

It was a singular coincidence that on the 
very next day the other Island Empire, which 
is now England’s ally, was receiving at its 
capital the great admiral who had won its 
freedom, also from the aggression of a con- 
tinental enemy, and a place among the Great 
Powers. This event stirred the whole heart 
of Japan, and Admiral Togo will be as great a 
historic figure in Japanese history as Nelson 
has become in English history. Tokio gave 
him such a reception as only a great national 
hero could have, and it was a great day when 
the Emperor, with the Admiral by his side, 
reviewed at Yokohama the returned fleet of 
fighting craft, 308 ships strong. 

There are wonderful parallels in English 
and Japanese geography and history, as well 
as wonderful differences between the two 
peoples. And the rise of Japan is sure to 
change our thought in many ways—in ways 
that we have yet hardly appreciated. Not 
only has a non-Christian people outdone all 
Christian peoples in the humanities of war; 
but a people whose education owes nothing 
directly to Greece or to Rome or to Christi- 
anity are coming forward as if they had received 
the training in Greek literature and Roman 
law and in Christianity, to which we attribute 
so much of our character and efficiency. This 
fact and all that it implies first shocks our 
thought, but, as time goes on, it will greatly 
broaden it. 


WILL THE INSURANCE COMPANIES HEED THE 
PUBLIC DEMAND? 


T IS as plain as day to anyone who knows 
the sentiment of the whole country that 

the management of some other big life insur- 
ance companies must be changed, as the man- 
agement of the Equitable has been. This does 
not yet seem to be clear in Wall Street circles 
—the trouble is that many simple propositions 
are not clear in Wall Street, which has a 
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moral code of its own. And the sooner 
the directors of these companies show that 
they understand the moral judgment of the 
country, the better it will be for them and for 
the companies. It sounds well and loyal to 
say that men should not be judged until the 
investigation is closed, or that a man should 
not retreat under fire. But all that this 
means is, that we must not judge men till 
they are convicved by law. 

This law-made code of morals will not be 
accepted by the public; and every day’s 
delay in cleaning house and starting with new 
men in command is an unnecessary insult 
to the policy holders and an injury to the 
companies. And the directors meantime 


are themselves not gaining in public esteem 
by denseness or by hesitancy in doing what 
public sentiment will at last force them to do. 


A TEST OF SOCIAL AND CHURCH LIFE 


HE pulpit has had a clear ring in de- 
crying dishonesty in high places; and 
the thousands of sermons that have been 
preached about the insurance scandals sug- 
gest this inquiry: Are church people, in their 
ecclesiastical fellowship and in social] inter- 
course, living up to the indignation expressed 
by the pulpit? Are the sinners against good 
morals in finance to suffer the social penalties 
that are visited upon petty thieves, or are 
they to go scot free? 

This is the most important question pre- 
sented by these scandals—whether our social 
and financial life has the courage and the 
character to punish high offenders. 


SOME WEAKNESSES OF THE PRESS 


O SURPRISE was excited when it came 

out, during the insurance investiga- 

tion, that the Mutual Life Company had paid 
to a “news agency” one dollar a line per 
paper for the publication of “despatches”’ 
written to produce a favorable impression of 
the conduct of the president of the Mutual 
while he was on the witness stand—a pretty 
hard job, by the way, which surely would have 
been dirt cheap at one dollar per line per paper 
if this purpose could thus have been achieved! 
This revelation caused no surprise for the sim- 
ple reason that these exposures have shown 
that legislators, real estate agents, collectors 
of campaign funds, sons, sons-in-law, sta- 
tioners, United States senators (present and 
past), caterers—everybody with an itching 
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palm, knew where to find comfort; and if all 
the rest why not a lot of broken down news- 
paper hacks too? 

But the question was raised, is any con- 
siderable part of the American press venal? 
And the same question has been raised by the 
exposure in Collier’s Weekly of the methods 
that certain patent medicine vendors have 
in dealing with newspapers. They make it 
a part of advertising contracts with news- 
papers that the papers shall oppose legislation 
hostile to patent medicines, else the contract 
is void. Thus many newspapers have been 
silenced by their counting rooms when such 
legislation was under discussion. This is a 
pretty nearly direct form of venality, very 
subtly accomplished. 

While there are very few newspapers that 
are directly venal, a great many of them are 
“influenced’’—some by the holders of mort- 
gages on their property, some by political 


bosses who have control of them by real: 


ownership or by party patronage, or, most of 
all, by big advertisers of certain sorts. In 
other words, the newspapers are exposed to 
the same play of “influences,” good and bad, 
as the rest of the community. <A great many 
of them are in one way or other under the 
influence of our industrial oligarchy. They 
do not sell their reading space for cash, but 
they bend their arguments to the pleasing of 
some power rather than to the service of the 
public, many a time unconsciously. 

But the public learns to measure its news- 
papers pretty accurately, as it learns to meas- 
ure men; and such servitude carries its own 
penalty in the loss of influence. 

The absurd thing is the enormous sums that 
are spent by bosses.and corporations and 
various “interests” in vain efforts to affect 
public opinion. What a pathetic piece of 
imbecility it is, for instance, the great Mutual 
Life Insurance Company maintaining a lot of 
discredited writers to affect the public opinion 
of the nation! 


ABOUT JAPANESE AND AMERICAN HONESTY 


N SPITE of the practically universal 
sympathy that was felt by the American 
people for the Japanese during the war, and 
our admiration for the Japanese character 
as shown in their art and in statesmanship, and 
the good impression that individual Japanese 
made whom we have best come to know, 
the notion is persistent that the merchant. 
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class is untrustworthy. To a degree, this has 
been true; but American merchants and 
commercial associations are now finding out 
that this quality has been greatly exuggerated. 
In Japanese commercial circles there is a 
corresponding feeling with regard to the 
American merchant class. The Germans and 
the English are considered more trustworthy 
in trade than we are; for the Japanese and 
most other Orientals are afraid of Yankee 
trickiness. There doubtless is reason also 
for this fear. 

But as American and Japanese merchants 
come into more direct relations, each is 
discovering that there has been a sort of 
organized misrepresentation of each to the 
other. The intermediaries—that is, persons 
and organizations on either continent through 
whom much of the trade in certain kinds of 
wares, going either way, has been conducted— 
have fallen into the habit of emphasizing to 
the Japanese the dangers of trading directly 
'with Americans, and to Americans the 
danger of trading directly with the Japanese. 
Time, an increasing commerce, its better 
organization, and better personal acquaint- 
ance will bring a correction of these persistent 
slanders; for, when applied generally, they 
are slanders. In the first adventurous era of 
trade, too, “sharp’’ men acquire an undue 
prominence. After their activity is some- 
what passed, the merchants that truly repre- 
sent the national character of each people 
come into greater activity. Thus this mis- 
‘understanding will die a natural death, but 
the persistence of a falsehood, when it once 
gets to going about the world in an epigram, 
is remarkable. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE 


F THE plan to build and to maintain a 
great theatre in New York—a really 
national theatre—is carried out, as it has been 
planned, a definite direction and character 
may be given to a great and profitable art 
that has been commercialized almost beyond 
hope of regaining its proper relation to life. 
The Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
has brought the greatest singers in the greatest 
operas to the American public and thereby 
done an incalculable service. A theatre that 
should have character, so that its conduct 
should not cause all its productions to be 
classified in the public mind as mere “ amuse- 
ments,’’ can do a corresponding and even 


greater service. With such a theatre, the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the two great 
museums, New York may soon begin to 
realize the hope of its best informed and most 
public-spirited citizens, that it may become 
one of the world’s great capitals in other 
than a commercial sense. 


THE PROMISE OF A SPECIFIC CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION 


T WAS Professor Emil Behring, of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, who dis- 
covered the serum treatment of diphtheria 
whereby that terrible “slayer of children” 
has to a great degree been conquered. He 
has now for several years been at work on the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis—first 
in cattle. In 1901 the Nobel prize in medi- 
cine, of $40,000, was awarded to him for his 
success. He has devoted this money to the 
prosecution of his work; and in 1903 he an- 
nounced that he hoped to be successful in 
finding 2 preventive and curative treatment 
of tuberculosis in man. 

At the recent Paris Congress on Tubercu- 
losis, he made a more definite explanation of 
his work, announcing that he had discovered 
a cure. He explained something of the 
nature of it; but before giving it to the 
profession he wished to have a longer series of 
tests made by other experimenters. He 
recalled his experience with the serum treat- 
ment of diphtheria in these words: 

“Tl beg of you not to forget that my communica- 
tion of to-day curiously recalls that which I made 
in 1890 on a ‘new remedy for diphtheria.’ My 
conviction of the great importance of that discovery 
has been confirmed over the whole world in the 
course of fifteen years in the most striking manner. 

‘‘But after my communication not less than four 
years passed away before practitioners acquired 
confidence. Perhaps I should have had to wait still 
longer for the recognition of the exactitude and the 
importance of my scientific assertions had not my 
great friend M. Emile Roux arisen at Budapest to 
combat diphtheria with me. 

‘*How long a time will elapse before the discovery 
and the utilization of my new remedy against tuber- 
culosis will receive the public consecration which 
will establish its practical value I cannot tell. 
Many factors may intervene; my own pleasure in 
work and my activity, my skill as a tactician and 
my good fortune. May fortune give me a compan- 
ion in the strife of the prowess of Roux, having the 
same conquering force and the same disinterested- 
ness above suspicion, and then I hope that the next 
congress on tuberculosis will take note of a consider- 
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able progress accomplished in the- strife against 
phthisis in mankind.”’ 
The next International Congress on Tubercu- 
losis will be held in Washington in 1908. 
Tuberculosis could be practically conquered 
in twenty-five years without any specific 
cure, if all the preventive measures now 
known were taken by everybody. But, 
while its ravages will be continually and per- 
haps rapidly lessened by these methods, the 
disease will not be conquered, in the sense in 
which small-pox and diphtheria have been 
conquered, until a safe specific curative treat- 
ment has been found. The scientific world 
has its expectations raised high by Professor 
Behring’s announcement, because of the 


confidence in him and his work. 


WALL STREET ON THE FARM 


HE establishment of ‘commission 
rooms” and “bucket shops” in the 
larger villages and towns of the West has 
brought the allurement of speculation to our 
country population, whose sturdy character 
has been our boast and in no small degree our 
national security. What the results are in 
private life, and what they may be in their 
social influence, is indicated in this descrip- 
tion by a correspondent, whose business gives 
him opportunities to know the conditions 
intimately and who says simply, “I write 
what I have seen.” 


‘‘When in his slack time a farmer visits the 
village to meet his neighbors and talk over family 
‘doin’s’ and crop returns, he sees a newly opened 
‘office,’ with spacious entrance, double doors, and a 
plate-glass window. He stops and looks. Within 
he hears, ‘Wheat 824 . . 83} 84f.’ 
He enters, and is greeted by a neighbor seated in a 
comfortable leather chair. The place begins to 
fascinate him; its smoking room and free cigar are 
a seductive bait. He feels good, and finds himself 
at home among neighbors. The blackboard and 
its columns of changing figures is entertaining; 
his neighbor tells him of a neat turn he made; 
and as he watches the fluctuations in wheat, oats 
and corn he thinks, ‘What’s the harm in taking a 
try myself?’ 

‘““He buys wheat, wheat rises two r-*-:ts and he 
sells. From that hour, the man is changed. His 
spirits are light that night, and as he sits at the 
family fireside he takes out an extra cigar and 
smokes with the enjoyment of a man who feels 
that the days of ‘easy money’ have come. The 
drudgery of farm life seems a huge mistake, too 
slow for one who can hire help and pay them out of 
the easy profits of the trading room. Yet his 
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thoughts find no expression that his wife may 
share his anticipations. All his life she has been 
his safe counsellor, but this little venture is his own 
and he gloats over it as if it had made him rich, 

‘‘There is a change coming over that home. No 
longer is there an exchange of ideas at the fireside 
as to how ‘the stock’ looks or how the wheat is 
heading out, yet wheat and stocks are in the brain 
of the man who has been a pattern to his children 
and the pride of a devoted wife. The farm machin- 
ery rusts in the barnyard, the grain grows over ripe, 
the stock becomes thin; and the once faithful man is 
buying and selling in the trading room wheat 
that is not his and never will be his—pursuing a 
phantom, playing a game that no man can beat in 
the long run, a game the dealer dares not play 
himself, for he knows it will break him as it does 
his dupes. 

‘‘ When the telephone rings he dare not let his 
wife answer it. The message is, ‘Send down $500 
to sustain your margins. Wheat is off two points,’ 
He lies to his family about it. The farm must carry 
a mortgage at last. 

‘Months pass; the interest is not paid; the fore- 
closure notice is in the weekly paper. Six months 
more, and the family look for the last time broken- 
hearted on the old home. As they stop to gaze 
back at it, he wonders why such a fate should over- 
take him when the speculators of the ‘Exchange’ 
and the ‘Street’ heap up wealth by the same 
process. He does not know of the unremem- 
bered tens of thousands whose ruin, like his, has 
been courted in listening to ‘Wheat 82} 

i ae Sag: 

And perhaps he realizes still less that the 
real ruin occurred when his rugged character 
gave way to the seduction of ‘‘ easy money.” 


THE GREAT GOVERNMENT PRINTING HOPPER 


“TXLUORSPAR Deposits of Southern IIl- 

nois,” ‘‘ Water Storage on Salt River, 
Arizona,” “Geology and Water Resources of 
Part of the Lower James River Valley, South 
Dakota,”’ and ‘“‘Petrography and Geology of 
the Igneous Rocks of the Highwood Moun- 
tains, Montana’’—these and many things far 
less useful and appropriate, are among the 
multitude of publications of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. For this 
enormous institution has been conducted with 
such unintelligent liberality that the Senate 
Folding Room has more than half a million 
public documents and the House Folding 
Room about a million for which there is no 
demand. They cannot be given away. The 
accumulated unused documents have now 
nearly filled an unused car-barn; and yet this 
extra supply of unused publications is re 
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HAVE WE TOO MANY PREACHERS? 


quired by law. And there has been an 
organized effort to increase the demand for 
fine bindings in order to use up an appropria- 
tion made for that purpose. 

It is no wonder that the Government Print- 
ing Office has bred a great scandal—a scandal 
that smells almost as bad in Washington as 
the insurance scandals in New York. The 
investigation has shown that labor costs from 
20 to 30 per cent. more than in private print- 
ing offices in Washington. The former pub- 
lic printer, Palmer, was removed for malad- 
ministration, and a new man, Mr. Charles A. 
Stillings, of Boston, has been appointed. But 
the best public printer in the world cannot 
alone put the institution on a proper basis. 

The first trouble is incompetent and irre- 
sponsible supervision, which is the supervision 
of a Joint Committee of Congress on Printing, 
of which old Senator Platt is Chairman. 


Under such direction, “the greatest publishing 
house in the world”’ has been conducted, or 
misconducted, the expenditures of which last 
year were more than seven millions of dollars. 
The next trouble, and the worst, is that there 
is no intelligent determination of what shall 
be printed. From the absurdly huge Con- 


gressional Record to the little theses of under- 
paid and misdirected scientific men, working 
in the Departments to make little names for 
themselves in their narrow fields of special 
work, anything and everything seems to find 
its way into type at the public expense. The 
Government’s scientific and oratorical pro- 
ductions need editing; for an expenditure of 
more than seven millions a year is absurdly 
and criminally out of proportion to its value. 
Worst of all, those things that are really valu- 
able are lost in the tons of rubbish. 


THE INVENTOR’S TRADE 
ie REPORT of the Patent Office calls 


to mind our great Yankee ingenuity 
and inventiveness, which has done much to 
change and to cheapen the mechanical work 
of all civilized mankind; for our inventiveness 
continues to be active. It calls to mind, too, 
how the making of inventions has now been 
organized. The story was lately told in this 
magazine of the way in which industrial com- 
panies keep inventors at work as a regular 
part of their activity. This organization of 
invention has made the career of the individual 
inventor much more difficult and hazardous 
than it once was. 
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The business of patenting inventions con- 
stantly grows in years of prosperity. In 
hard times, when men are out of work, the 
number of applications lessens. Last year 
there were 52,323 applications for mechanical 
patents alone, and the total number of all 
kinds granted was 30,266. The receipts of 
the bureau were far on toward two million 
dollars, of which about a quarter of a million 
were paid into the Treasury as surplus. 

The successes of such inventors as Bell, 
Westinghouse, Edison, and Marconi are rarer 
than the fortunes made in Wall Street; and, 
just as the great number of unsuccessful specu- 
lators are never heard of, so the vast army of 
disappointed inventors escape public notice. 
“The sum total of misery engendered by the 
fever of inventing,” said a prominent patent 
attorney lately, “is far greater than the hap- 
piness which comes to inventors and to their 
families.’””’ This attorney told the story of a 
man in a Western state, a carpenter who had 
fallen a victim to the inventing disease. He 
owned his home and other pieces of property; 
his children were in school, and he was plan- 
ning to send them to college. He became in- 
terested in car-couplers. He made experi- 
ments and took out a patent. After much 
shop work on his coupler, two other patents 
were granted to him. Elated with his suc- 
cess, he went to the expense of manufacturing 
a quantity of his perfected couplers. He 
traveled about for a year or more trying to 
get his invention on the market. Finally 
he went home, sick and discouraged, and 
died, leaving his family nothing but his 
patents. His very home was gone. The 
children had been taken from school and put 
to work; and his widow said, “‘ Even if he had 
succeeded, it would never have repaid us for 
the anxiety, sacrifice, and sorrow of it all.” 

It costs much to market a new invention; 
and those who would naturally use it have 
inventors of their own, solving their problems 
gradually. There are, in fact, many fields of 
industry wherein new inventions are sys- 
tematically suppressed or “‘shelved’’ because 
their use would make costly apparatus and 
machinery too suddenly useless. 


HAVE WE TOO MANY PREACHERS? 
HE United States has about 67,000,000 
people professing or favoring some 
orthodox Protestant faith; and it has about 
134,000 Protestant pastors, about 90,000 of 
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whom are in active service —one for.every 745 
of the Protestant population, or one for every 
149 families of five persons each. But the 
Roman Catholic Church, with its priesthood 
so thoroughly organized that few Catholics die 
even from accident without the presence of a 
priest to administer the sacrament, has but 
one priest for each 1,100 of its people, or one 
for each 225 families. 

In ordinary communities, this is quite 
enough; for manifestly the support by 149 
families of a preacher and an active church 
would be a burden, and adequate support 
becomes impossible when a large proportion 
of the families contribute nothing. The re- 
sult of this glut of preachers is a degrading of 


clergymen and of their calling through humili- : 


ating competition and through poverty. 
Preachers sometimes lack the decent neces- 
sities and frequently lack the comforts of life. 
Elderly men are forced out of service long 
before their usefulness is ended, because young 
men can be had who will work for less, get less, 
and in natural consequence accomplish less. 

The conditions are made still worse in small 
communities by the persistence of denomina- 
tional distinctions. Villages of a few hundred 
people have three, four, a half dozen churches. 
One New York town with 1,600 inhabitants 
has six churches; a Michigan city of 5,000 has 
thirteen churches. Two hundred and sixty- 
seven New York villagers cannot support a 
living pastor, much less a live church, and 
384 Michigan townspeople can do little better. 
Yet tradition has it that there must be separ- 
ate shepherds for flocks that differ in no essen- 
tial things. Ina word, the Protestant Church 
has not learned the common-sense economic 
lesson of reasonable combination that is daily 
before it in the business world, but continues 
a losing course rather than discard small differ- 
ences and unite in a large purpose. 

Adjustment of economic conditions is not 
the greatest present problem of the Church, 
but it is perhaps the first requisite to success 
with the greater problem, and it certainly is 
one the solution of which would be welcomed 
by all the clergy; for preachers would prefer 
fewer colleagues and fuller pantries—fewer 
churches and larger and more earnest con- 
gregations, whom it would be easier to address 
and who could make the service a more vital 
thing. The number of preachers could be 
decreased a third without depriving any indi- 
vidual of the church’s ministry. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 





‘¢ THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF LITERATURE” 
BOUT a year ago an anonymous writer, 
who is or pretended to be a publisher, 
wrote for a Boston newspaper, whose readers 
all write or publish books, a series of letters 
which appeared under the unfortunate title, 
‘‘A Publisher’s Confessions.”’ 

Now authors have always kicked publishers 
about the ante-rooms of Literature, and here 
at last was a publisher who turned on them 
—good naturedly, modestly, even bashfully 
and in the cowardly way of withholding his 
name. But he did tell the army of authors 
who read the Boston Transcript how the 
novelists are now become good business folk, 
and have private secretaries and chartered 
accountants and investment brokers and 
suchlike chauffeurs of prosperity, and that 
they are driving the poor publishers hard. 

These half didactic, half frolicsome news- 
paper articles would have been forgotten after 
the usual tea-table discussion at the Boston 
Authors’ Club, if it had not been supposed 
that they were the Saturday sermons of the 
distinguished publisher, Mr. George H. Mifflin, 
addressed to his literary parishioners. Under 
this supposition, and, it is said, without the 
author’s consent, a New York publishing 
house secured the permission of the Boston 
Transcript to publish them in a little book. 
The public neither heard nor cared anything 
about the book, but it cheered the dejected 
and oppressed publishers by its little spark 
of spirit, and it was received with mild 
ridicule or resentment by the authors to 
whom several publishing houses in a mission- 
ary spirit sent free copies. It somewhat 
puzzled the reviewers, who are neither authors 
nor publishers but who must practice their 
craft for the benefit of both. Some of them 
regarded it humorously. Thus Life highly 
commended it; and Mr. Bernard Shaw fell 
foul of it as if it had been one of the conven- 
tional moralities. The crowning proof of its 
slightness was the seriousness with which the 
solemn reviewers of the New York Times and 
of the London Spectator took it up; and, in 
still further proof of its frolicsome didacticism, 
Professors of English in our colleges, it is said, 
wrote to the author asking what fields 
of profitable writing remained untilled. 

Then the little book, being a mere foundling 
which nobody would claim, was about to die 
when an unexpected turn came in its slight 
career. The New York Evening Post gently 
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ridiculed it, and thoughtful persons, there- 
fore, began to consider it seriously. The 
rumor was set going that Mr. Mifflin had 
not himself written it, but that it was 
written by Mr. Francis Garrison, of the 
publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Thus at last the little slap-dash 
foundling of a book took on the character of 
a reformatory document; and, as a reforma- 
tory document, it naturally claimed the atten- 
tion of the most philosophical of our publish- 
ers, Mr. Henry Holt of New York. 

Mr. Holt then wrote for the November 
Atlantic Monthly an essay (as big as the book 
itself) on “‘The Commercialization of Litera- 
ture.” Thus we see how serious a thing may 
come of a most harmless book of literary 
advice when wags and dramatists and review- 
ers and reformers and philosophers meddle 
with it. 

And Mr. Holt, going further (since the 
publishers were for once set to talking), told 
some pleasant publishing stories of his own, in 
the guise of a gay youth pretending, for the 
dignity of his calling, now to be growing old— 
how he spent memorable days with a fair lady 
who wrote charming (and profitable) novels— 
her very novels had chauffeurs—and how 
he helped her with wise advice (living over 
the joys of his gallant teaching in the telling 
of the story), and how at last a younger 
publisher stole her from him. The lady is 
charming still but—literature has been com- 
mercialized — ‘“‘commercialized,”” Mr. Holt 
writes, “to an extent not dreamed of in any 
time of which I have knowledge; and 
within our generation our literature has 
fallen to a lower estate than it knew for 
generations before.” 

Well now, is it not all a question of defini- 
tion? The lady and the younger publisher 
are commercialized, no doubt. But is it not 
impossible for literature to become com- 
mercialized? For as soon as any writing, in 
the purpose of the author, is touched with the 
commercial spirit, for that very reason, if for 
no other, it forfeits all claim to be regarded 
as literature. The blight shows at the heart 
of it. The endless flood of written stuff that 
keeps the publishers’ presses going contains 
very little literature. Most of it is avowedly 
commercial in its aim. It is written for 
money and published for money, whereas 
literature is written chiefly because it gives 
joy to the writer and satisfies an impulse 


TO THE READER WHO IS YET 





“GENTLE” 
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to do good work. It cares no more for the 
opinions of contemporary men than the 
sunlight cares for a fog, nor does it worry itself 
about the flood of commercial writing. But to 
confuse trade stuff with literature is enough 
to make the most gallant of philosophers sad. 

Thus has a slight off-hand accidental book 
—which is probably only the recreation of 
a hard-worked Boston publisher who felt im- 
pelled to exercise his light didactic talent on 
the fertile audiences about him—led serious 
men into the deep waters of despair, whereas 
in truth the producers of literature, wherever 
they be, will smile at the whole discussion, if 
they chance to hear about it, and wonder 
what the confusion of ideas is, about which 
we are all wasting so many words. One 
fundamental trouble is the difficulty of recog- 
nizing literature when it does appear. For 
it comes along in the big stream of things 
that are not literature; and all processes of 
“ commercialization ’’ have no effect upon the 
ultimate judgment of it. 


TO THE READER WHO IS YET “GENTLE” 


N THE days when the reader was gentle 
and the editor was garrulous, a friendly 
personal word from one to the other was ex- 
pected once in a while; and it may be that the 
change of manners, which now makes such a 
word seem out of place, has not, after all, 
been a change to gentler manners, but only 
from the natural behavior of men to the 
behavior of organized readers and writers. 
The individual disappears with the organiza- 
tion of—everything. 

Heaven forbid the inference that this maga- 
zine lacks organization; for money and time 
and work have been lavishly spent for that 
very purpose. But heaven forbid also that 
any year or change should come which should 
forbid the makers of this magazine frankly to 
say a word of hearty thanks and good wishes 
to those that read it. In what other way 
could even a slight acknowledgment be made 
of the letters of appreciation that come, espe- 
cially at this season, from every quarter of 
the globe? And, after all, men who are sin- 
cere and earnest enough make their own code 
of manners. 

Good wishes, then, to every one that reads 
this, for cheerful labor and for the building up 
of character, of thought, and of speech! For 


these are the gifts of the gods that are best 
worth praying for. 

















THE MEANING OF THE COLOSSAL 
BOND MARKET 


(Tae Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


ESSRS. Jacob H. Schiff and George 
M W. Perkins are the authorities for 
the statement that within the past 
five years the two firms that they represent, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and J. P. Morgan & 
Company, respectively, have sold securities 
that aggregate the sum of $2,760,000,000. It 
is almost impossible to grasp the meaning of 
these figures. 

On November 1, 1905, the total amount of 
money afloat in the United States was 
$2,653,131,578. At no time in our history 
has it been greater. The amount of the sales 
of these two bond houses in the five years, 
therefore, was greater than the combined 
cash wealth of all the banks, trust companies, 
investment companies, and individuals in the 
United States. Again, the average produc- 
tion of gold in the past ten years has been 
about $250,000,000 a year. Had these two 
bond firms sold their securities at one time, 
and for gold, they would have received more 
gold from that one sale than the world could 
produce in ten years. 

Yet this great total is practically identical 
with the total cash transactions of a great 
national bank in New York in one year. The 
National City Bank will probably average, 
in a normal period, loans of $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 per week, which is abou: two and 
a half billions a year. The total outstanding 
loans of the banks in the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, which includes all the big banks of New 
York City, are usually about $1,000,000,000. 
They keep turning these loans over and over. 
Every day some loans are paid off, and imme- 
diately others are made. The business of the 
bank consists of keeping its money constantly 
in use. 

But where does all this cash come from 
with which the bonds are bought from Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, J. P. Morgan & Company, 
and other houses? This money comes from 
the peopie. It is made up of savings, nothing 
else. There are created and sold in the Wall 
Street market alone year by year securities 


ranging from an aggregate value of 
$200,000,0c0 in a bad year to more than 
$1,500,000,000 in a good year. In 1905 the 
total will be well over $1,000,000,000. The 
securities are bought by the men who have 
money to put away. The money is made, 


directly or indirectly, out of the soil of the 
United States almost entirely. 

Then it is taken by various corporations. 
For example, the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
cently took $100,000,000 in one lump, to buy 
rails, to build railway and to purchase cars, en- 
In other 


gines and ties. It is put to work. 
words, it goes back to the people. 

Thus, the process of drawing money from 
the people by the sale of bonds and sending it 
back to them by means of labor paid for is not 
exhausting the wealth of the people. It is 
merely putting money in circulation. It isa 
process also of drawing cash from the wealthy 
and scattering it among those who work. 

But, while the sale of bonds does not keep 
cash in the hands of the bond-holders but on 
the contrary sends it among the people, there 
is one result of bond-holding that must not 
be lost sight of. The bond-holders have the 
power at any time to turn their bonds into 
cash; and by this power they can, if they wish 
and should be able to act in concert, take 
money from productive industry. Something 
like this happens in times of financial fear. 
But even then somebody holds these bonds; 
and the stringency of cash consists in a gen- 
eral unwillingness to undertake new ventures. 

These vast issues of securities, therefore, 
have no particular economic meaning. In 
the ordinary course of events they serve, in a 
certain sense, as an addition to the currency 
of the country. They are simply property 
in a compact and easily convertible form. 
They are sold and resold; and a considerable 
part of these vast transactions consists of the 
reselling of the same bonds. 
Perkins’s and Mr. Schiff’s big totals signify is 
the enormous business that is done in this 
kind of merchandise. 
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GUN AND CAMERA IN AFRICAN WILDS 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCES IN 
LIONS, RHINOCEROSES, GIRAFFES, 


HUNTING AND PHOTOGRAPHING ELEPHANTS, 
ZEBRAS, 


HIPPOPOTAMI, CROCODILES, AND 


SMALLER GAME IN THE JUNGLES AND ON THE PLAINS OF GERMAN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA—CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH OF THESE BEASTS IN THE WILD—A HUNTER’S 
ESCAPES AND ADVENTURES—STUDYING LIONS BY FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 


TAKEN FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF 


C. B. SCHILLINGS 


[As narrated in ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle,’’ a record of his hunting experiences in German Equatorial Africa. 
This article was extracted and condensed by Edgar Allen Forbes from the only authorized edition of the book. 
The pictures are the only reproductions from the original negatives which have appeared in America, and any 
others have been copied from the half-tones in the German edition of Mr. Schillings’s book, and are therefore 


most inadequate] 


ITH the advent of civilization, the 

WW primeval forests of that land of 
blinding sunshine which goes by 

the name of the ‘‘ Dark Continent”’ are rapidly 
vanishing, but not more rapidly than its 
wonderful flora and its even more wonderful 
animal life. Not only have the great herds 


of big game been thinned out, but many 
species have been exterminated—struck from 


the book of living things—and the world is 
that much poorer in life. | Numbers seen in 
our museums are already missing from the 
forest forever. 

This was strikingly impressed upon me 
during my latest visit to Equatorial Africa. 
Ina region where one of my first commandants 
had killed sixty rhinoceroses, that animal is 
now seldom seen. Other game whose hunting 
has proved more lucrative has fared even 
worse. This wholesale slaughter is not due 
to European sportsmen but to the natives, 
millions of whose bullets have been flying 
over German East Africa for an indefinite 
time. 

Despite all the splendid opportunities, few 
scientists have explored this region with 
cameras. It is considered more fascinating 
to send a bullet through the brain of a lion 
than to fix his image on a film; and it is 
infinitely easier to slaughter a herd of big 
game than to prepare the skin of a single 
giraffe. Yet to a man who looks upon the 
tracks and trails of animals as the language 
of the wild, the pursuit has a wondrous 
fascination, and friendships with savage 
beasts are among lifc’s most pleasant reminis- 


cences. A stork brought to Berlin still 
singles me out with unmistakable affection, 
and I recall with tenderness a young elephant 
which loved me with child-like simplicity. 
My tame baboon was almost mad with joy 
when his keen eye discerned me, a mere speck 
on the horizon, returning from an excursion. 


HUNTING THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 


The day is not far distant when it will be 
asked: ‘‘What news from Africa?’ and 
the reply will be: “The last African elephant 
has been killed.” No museum has ever 
secured one of these powerful males alive. 
They usually attain an immense size, the 
two tusks of an old bull sometimes weighing 
450 pounds. Their usual abode is not the 
forest, but places where they are less likely 
to be followed. Since they emerge only at 
night, many European residents do not see one 
in years. 

The finding of fresh elephant tracks is not 
a guarantee that the hunter will reach the 
herd, for they move with incredible swiftness 
at a quick trot, frequently stepping in each 
other’s tracks. Their footsteps are noiseless 
in the rainy season, so that they glide through 
the darkness like ghosts. When fired upon 
they make a quick rush for the cloud of 
smoke. Their method of attack is to ap- 
proach swiftly, with widely flapping ears and 
a piercing trumpet cry. It sometimes re- 
quires fifty shots to kill an old bull. 

After I had tried for months to photograph 
a group of elephants and to capture a young 
one, a large herd paid a visit to the stream 
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near our camp. In a few minutes I set out 
on the trail with forty men, water and rope. 
Hour after hour we marched over the plain 
until, about a mile ahead, we saw two dark 
groups of elephants quietly at rest. With 
five trusty men, I succeeded in taking several 
- photographs at 200 yards. Their only move- 
ment was a flapping of the ears. The stillness 
of the huge mass was uncanny. 

Approaching nearer and kneeling, I shot 
the largest bull. He took a few steps forward, 
swinging his trunk and moving his ears like a 
fan, while the entire herd swarmed about like 
bees, searching for the enemy. I sent two 
more bullets into the wounded animal and 
the whole herd set off in flight sideways. 
Jumping up, I fired another bullet and the 
herd suddenly stopped, then came at me 
full pace. It was a real delight to see these 
five-and-twenty elephants charging straight 
for me. With a rapidity hard to realize, I 
fired six shots with my second rifle and 
leaped to one side. Just as I felt they must 
be upon me I heard a terrible trumpeting, 
and my men called out that they were 
runuling. 

Turning, I saw the bull on the ground and 
the others in flight. Hurriedly sending a 
bullet into the leading cow, I photographed 
the dead bull and ordered some of the men 
to join me in the chase. After an hour and a 
half we saw them under some acacia trees, 
and with my glass I discovered that the two 
strongest cows, which had each a calf, had 
been hit. Lying down, I gave each a second 
bullet and the herd made off to the left, the 
wounded cows to the right. The latter were 
soon brought down and the young animals— 
five or six feet high, with tusks the length 
of a hand—remained near the mothers. 
The larger attacked us so fiercely that I 
was obliged to shoot it. I then rushed upon 
the other and grasped it around the neck, 
yelling to my men to fasten its legs with 
rope. I had forgotten that the rope had 
been left behind, and I marvel now that I 
escaped with my life. We all wrestled with 
him until we were too exhausted to stand, and 
had the mortification of seeing him escape. 

I had come thus near the attainment of my 
ambition—to bring to Europe the first East 
African elephant; but I regretted even more 
not having secured a photograph of the herd 
in their mad charge toward me. Later on 
I did succeed in capturing a small elephant, 


IN AFRICAN WILDS 












but lack of milk prevented me from retaining 
it alive. He was on the friendliest of terms 
within forty-eight hours, and would caress 
my beard and face affectionately with his little 
trunk in the drollest way. 








TRAILING ‘‘THE KING OF BEASTS” 





The lion Hunter in East Africa must either 
be favored by circumstances or have recourse 
to nocturnal expeditions, because the great 
beasts are in retirement during the day. 
They often hunt in combination, driving their 
prey toward each other by roaring. As with 
the native, their favorite flesh is that of the 
zebra. At night they seem to be free from 
the fear of man. 

Though I have never seen more than seven 
lions together, I once pitched my tent in 
a region where I knew at least thirty of them 
had their nightly quarters. Of all my 
experiences, I recall none to equal that of 
listening to the gradually approaching roar of 
the herd, closing in from different directions. 
For one moment the whole night world seemed 
to listen to the voices of its lords, and then 
came the sound of hoofs fleeing in terror to 
the steppes. 

From flashlight photographs taken on this 
occasion it can be seen that the lion walks flat 
on the ground and not with high jumps, and 
that the lioness is the aggressive party. | 
always prefer to shoot her first. 

Lions kill very quickly and surely, giving 
one bite on the neck and not torturing their 
prey. So stealthily do they creep upon 
a heifer that it is not even frightened. Deep 
stillness lies over the steppes; in the dark 
night a gentle rustling is heard, then a 
sudden roar, followed by a heavy thud, and 
all is over. Many men killed in this manner 
have never uttered a cry. 

Perhaps the most vivid conceptions of the 
actual perils of lion hunting can be gained 
from the recital of a few personal experiences. 
One morning, in 1897, I had shot a lion and 
sent it to the camp. As I was about to fire 
at a gazelle, my eye caught something 
yellow a hundred paces beyond, which proved 
to be another lion’s head. At the same 
moment a well-known sound drew my atten 
tion to the right, where I beheld still another 
lion, growling in the grass a hundred paces 
away. Having only partially recovered from 
a severe illness, the appearance of two lions 
at once benumbed me, as I could count of 
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but one shot without reloading. A moment 
passed that seemed like eternity before the 
one nearest me went growling away. I 
then retired step by step until within signal- 
ing distance of the boy with my double- 
barreled rifle. With three shots the first 
beast was brought to the ground. 
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until we were gasping for breath. After 
coming within range, the fifth bullet struck 
home and the wounded lion came rushing at 
us with long springs. Suddenly he stag- 
gered. I ran nearer, fired —and missed! 
On he came with frenzied leaps. One 
more shot and my third lion tumbled 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 


MR. SCHILLINGS'S PARTY MADE LONG MARCHES 
In the background lay the Mawenzi, to the right, the snow-decked Kibo Peak, and Emperor William Peak on the left 


The same day, while hunting antelope for 


provisions, I heard the familiar warning 
growl. Looking up, I saw one, two, three, 
four lions, the nearest being within 125 
paces. I confess that I lost my nerve and 
tried to retreat. The nearest lion, however, 
made two springs and began to creep swiftly 
toward me. I stopped, and so did the beast. 
Ten long, awful minutes passed before my 
gun-bearer came in sight, but he could not be 
induced to approach me. I cautiously re- 
treated to him and then fired at the foremost 
lion; he made twenty springs in my direction, 
stopped, then made off on a trot, followed 
by the others. We followed the hinder pair 


over dead. Men were detailed to carry 
the ‘heavy skins back to camp. On the 
stock of my rifle I had the pleasure of 
inscribing the words: “Three lions, 25 Jan., 
’97.”’ Though eight more days were spent 
upon the plain, I did not succeed in getting 
another shot. 

In November, 1903, near Kilimandjaro, I 
suddenly saw, fifteen yards away, a large 
lioness standing broadside to me, her ex- 
pressive head turned in my direction and 
her glittering eyes fixed upon me. She was a 
magnificent sight. Though my rifle was 
loaded for smaller game, I quickly pointed 
it at her head. Before I could pull the trigger 
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she made an immense spring toward the 
thicket. The rifle rang out while she was 
in the air. The next moment was full of 
suspense, for in all probability the wounded 
animal would spring to the attack, as it is 
only with lead-pointed bullets that a mortal 
wound can be expected. But fifty paces 
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alight upon his body and serve the double 
purpose of freeing his skin from parasites 
and giving warning of danger. It is a case 
of partnership between an animal with a 
keen sense of smell and birds with keen eyes, 
The horns of the African rhinoceros some- 
times attain a length of nearly five feet, and 


Original protograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘* Flashtights in the Jungle 


A LIONESS SPRINGING UPON A TIED ASS’S COLT 


Three other lions not in the picture were approaching from the other side 


away the lioness lay dead, killed by the 
neatest shot that I ever made. 


CATCHING A YOUNG RHINOCEROS 


In the course of a year I saw more than 
six hundred rhinoceroses and the tracks 
of thousands. The sight of these gigantic 
beasts standing in the moonshine on the 
snow-white steppes is still vivid in my memory. 
I have never encountered more than four 
at one time, though I have seen as many as 
eight together. Their appearance when in a 
sitting posture is very like the stump of a 
tree. While resting, the rhinoceros often 
resigns himself to his feathered friends, who 


when he lifts up his voice the whole world 
seems to tremble. The sound is so tremen- 
dous that the effect is startling in the extreme. 

Never shall I forget my first encounter— 
the uncouth animal mass illuminated by the 
setting sun, its mighty horns pointing up- 
ward and its gigantic form outlined against 
the red of the evening sky. At a hundred 
paces I discharged my elephant gun and 
he came snorting toward me; at my second 
shot, when he was almost upon me, he 
turned in flight, and the apparent uselessness 
of my weapon was so crushing that al! previous 
impressions of the rhinoceros were changed. 

My greatest risks, however, were in con- 
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GUN AND CAMERA 


nection with efforts to photograph the 
rhinoceros. The beast is most active when 
the sky is cloudy, and it is difficult to get 
within range when the light is favorable. 
Besides, it is trying on the nerves (already 
unsteadied by malaria) to hold a camera 
still. However, I was successful, and it was 


a genuine delight to watch the negatives 


develop, showing clear pictures of the beast. 


Circumstances must be unusually favorable 


' ifone would capture a young rhinoceros, and it 
| 1s still more difficult to bring it across the sea. 


Out of perhaps forty occasions when I came 


; upon the young, I met with but one success. 


In May, 1903, on the west side of Kili- 


| mandjaro, I caught sight of a cow rhinoceros 
S with 


a young calf. A misplaced bullet 
allowed her to get away, and then followed 


» 4 pursuit of indescribable weariness, our 
s clothes torn to shreds and bodies bruised and 
: bleeding. All day long we followed hot upon 
5 their trail and overtook them at nightfall. 
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A bullet in the cow’s ear terminated her 
career, and I called to the men to seize the 
young rhinoceros before he could escape. 
The command was superfluous, however, for 
he instantly made straight for us. Throwing 
my arms about him, we rolled over and 
over on the ground until his legs were fastened 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 
THREE OLD LIONESSES DRINKING AT A BROOK 


The author thinks a lioness more dangerous than a lion 


with rope and he was brought in triumph 
to the camp. With infinite pains he was 
nurtured and eventually brought in safety 
to the Zodlogical Gardens in Berlin, where 
he continues to flourish. He differs from 
his Indian cousin in activity, length of his 
two horns and relative good looks. 


~ GIRAFFE AND ZEBRA 


The giraffe is rapidly becoming extinct. 
As the hunting of the elephant has become ° 
more difficult and the hunting of the rhinoce- 
ros more dangerous, the giraffe has been 
recognized as an easy prey. One of my 
most interesting photographs is that of an old 
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giraffe bull in company with two old male 
elephants. For weeks I observed this unusual 
trio, and during that time had the good 
fortune to make some interesting snapshots 
with my telephoto lens at 400 paces. Far 
out on the desert, where they have not been 
hunted, I have been able to approach within 
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grotesque, not unlike that of a bare tree, 
Even at a distance, one notes the extraor- 
dinarily expressive eyes. I have never heard 
it utter a sound of any kind; it appears to 
be absolutely dumb. The fearful blow it 
can give with its long legs will hold even a 
lion in check. 


‘ood 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ** Flashlights i 


THE DEATH OF A MIGHTY BULL ELEPHANT SAVED MR. SCHILLINGS AT THE LAST MOMENT 


Only his fall checked the charge of the herd and saved the author from death. 


200 yards. They are very shy, however, and 
the keen sight of their leader generally 
detects even a distant enemy. They are 
really more difficult to photograph than any 
other animal. The blending of their color 
with the surroundings offers one of the 
greatest difficulties, especially in the case of 
the Giraffa Schillingsi, which I was fortunate 
enough to discover. 

‘ When in flight a herd clatters away in 
straight lines, the whole unwieldy body 
swings backward and forward, the neck 
swaying like a mast on a moving sea and the 
tail swinging to and fro. When outlined 
against the bare horizon its appearance is 


The elephant received four bullets before falling 


The zebra is one of the most familiar 
animals in German West Africa, where two 
absolutely different types exist. It is an 
animal of the plains, not of the jungle, and 
the sight of a large drove is fine. They are 
frequently found in the company of ostriches, 
antelopes, and gnus, but are rapidly being 
thinned out. The native prizes the zebra 
flesh above all other, and during the rainy 
season the old beasts are beautifully plump. 

The zebra is a polygamous animal, and the 
jealousy with which the males watch ovel 
their harems often results in bloody encounters 
They are very malicious beasts. Indeed 
lions and tigers are far safer to handle tha 
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the zebra with his fearful bite. They make 


a peculiar dog-like barking noise when in 
flight. 

None. of the attempts to subjugate them 
as beasts of burden have met with success, 
a fact much to be regretted in view of the 
rapidity with which horses succumb to the 
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ence. They can clamber up steep banks 
and are fond of sleeping upon islands in 
rivers and lakes. They are also fond of sea 
water, which rids them of parasites. I 
shall never forget my astonishment once, on 
emerging from a clump of cocoa palms, to 
see what I thought an uprooted tree trunk 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘* Flashlights in the Jungle” 


TWO BULL ELEPHANTS IN A FOREST VALLEY IN WESTERN KILIMANDJARO 


The vegetation averages fifteen feet high. The animals are 400 yards away, the telephoto lens being used 


tsetse fly. The problem of transportation in 
East Africa is therefore far from settled. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS AND CROCODILE 


Although the size of the target makes him 
a favorite with sportsmen, the hippopotamus 
will survive the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
by reason of his inaccessibility in the im- 
mense swamps. I have killed but four, but 
could easily have bagged others in the small 
lakes to which they retire during the dry 
season. It is remarkable how long they 
can remain under water without showing 
more than their nostrils; a snort and a squirt- 
ing of water are the only signs of their exist- 


suddenly change into life and make its way 
into the sea. 

When mortally hit they sink under the 
water, and their bodies do not rise for an hour 
or two. An officer once told me of shooting 
thirty, thinking each time he had missed a 
vital spot; but later he was astonished to 
find thirty carcasses floating on the surface. 

The hippopotamus is aggressive only when 
attacked. In two instances they walked 
through my camp at night without injuring 
anyone. I have never had a boat over- 
turned by them, though two great heads once 
arose suddenly but a few feet distant. Their 
curiosity is remarkable, and often leads to 
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Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ** Flashlights in the Jungle ” 
A BULL RHINOCEROS KILLED BY THE AUTHOR 


their undoing. Considering their kinship to 


the pig, their intelligence is of a high order. 
Their scent is so developed that they are ex- 
tremely difficult to photograph, even by night. 
Notwithstanding their bulk, their speed on 
land is so surprising that hunters are often 
hard pressed for life. 

The sight of a crocodile’s snout sticking 
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Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for *‘ Flashlights in the Jungle" 


FATUMA, A LITTLE RHINOCEROS THAT GREW 
VERY FOND OF MR. SCHILLINGS 


Mr. Schillings, at great personal risk, seized the calf with bare hands 
after killing the mother, thus preventing its escape 


out of the water is all too frequent for comfort 
in East Africa. Their eyesight is extraor- 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, tor ‘* Flashlights in the Jungle” 


A WONDERFUL PICTURE OF A RHINOCEROS BATH 
The cow had lost her forward horn. The author managed to get within a few yards of the pair 
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Original“photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle’ 
GRANT GAZELLES APPROACHING THE HUNTER 


They are stately animals and less shy than many others 


dinary, and if on the shore they disappear at 
the least sign of danger. When one comes 
upon them suddenly, the whole bank seems 
to become alive and to slide off into the 
stream. : 
Even the young are extremely shy and 
cautious, and dive under the water if they 
see only the reflection of moving branches. 
The older ones remain in deep water, where 
they can seize their prey without exposing 
themselves. I once witnessed a herd of 
thirsty cows hasten down to the river. One 
sniff and they refused to drink. Finally a 
large coal-black heifer went into the mud and 
buried her nose in the refreshing water. I 
saw a tremendous crocodile rise from the 
turbid stream and quickly sink again. In 
almost the same moment, the heifer was 


ter - ’ aE Fs P] oe! 
Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for “‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 
A SURPRISED WASSERBOCK DOE ABOUT TAKING 
TO FLIGHT 


vriginal photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ** Flishlights in the Jungle’ 
A LARGE CAPE BUFFALO 
The photograph was taken with great difficulty: 


seized by the nose and dragged under the 
water, to be torn to pieces by numbers of 
crocodiles, whose snouts could be seen biting 
at the carcass. 

Although crocodiles and rhinoceroses- live 
together amicably, the moment a rhinocercs 
is shot the keen-scented crocodiles imme- 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for “ Flashlights in the Junyle’ 


A WOUNDED BULL ANTELOPE OVERSEEN IN 
HIS COVER 
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Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle i 


GETTING A WOUNDED HIPPOPOTAMUS OUT OF THE 
WATER 


A mortaily wounded hippopotamus sinks to the bottom, but the body 
floats after a few hours 


diately make for it. I once lay behind a tree 
with only a few yards of rushing water 
between me and the rounded mass of a great 
rhinoceros I had shot. Soon I saw a croco- 
dile’s snout pop up, then several others. In 
a suprisingly short time a crocodile more 
than four yards in length scrambled up 
alongside the body. The dangerous-looking 
beast, coming right out of the stream, pre- 
sented a sinister sight, and I involuntarily 
moved backward when I saw his terrible 
jaws open wide and begin to tear eagerly at 
the carcass. I here witnessed the wonderful 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 
CROSSING A SWOLLEN BROOK 


In the rainy season the streams are very swift and dingerous 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ** Flashlights in the Jungle” 


MR. SCHILLINGS’S “ BEATERS” BATHING IN AN 
AFRICAN RIVER 


Even the dread of crocodiles did not prevent the author’s bearers from 
enjoying this sport 


spectacle of about twenty large crocodiles 
trying to bite through the impenetrable skin. 
An ear, part of the snout and the tail was all 
they got away. While they were tumbling 
over each other and fighting for their prey I 
raised my rifle and began to fire, killing 


- fifteen in all. 


On another occasion I amused myself by 
fishing for crocodiles. Two huge trees were 
felled, their tops meeting in the middle of the 
stream. <A piece of flesh with bones was 
attached to a shark hook and the line thrown 
into the water by moonlight. It was seized 


LUSH GROWTHS OF GRASS FOLLOW THE RAINS 


The bearers are almost lost in the tangle 
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Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for “‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 
A GIRAFFE UNSUSPICIOUSLY NEARING DANGER 


The author, concealed near the stream, expected its approach to drink. Giraffes are very timorous and difficult to photograph. They 
sometimes range with elephants 


' : Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 
A LITTLE CHILD PLAYING WITH A GREAT PAVIAN APE 


They were companions for many hours daily 
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by a crocodile and fifty yards of strong rope 
were let out. Fifteen men hidden in the 
bushes then pulled it in, and it weighed 
1,000 pounds. As it came near it lashed the 
water violently with its tail until a bullet 
was lodged in its head. A shot, even from 
a small rifle, lames the monster if hit in the 
head. It then hangs motionless on the line, 


of locusts fill the air; and these attra 
hundreds of hawks, who fly within a fe 
feet of us, catching the insects while in fi 
flight. Rising still higher may be seen ; 
times thousands of storks, whose evolutions 
are an unending delight to the eye. 

It may be the eye is gladdened by a fleeing 
herd of antelope, which is the finest sight for 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘* Flashlights in the Jungle” 


A MALE LION FLASHLIGHTED BY NIGHT AT ITS DRINKING PLACE 


as if dead, and without opening its powerful 
jaws, but emits an unbearable odor. 


GLORIES OF AN AFRICAN LANDSCAPE 


Few spectacies are more sublime than that 
the naturalist may see everywhere in Equa- 
torial Africa. Yonder rises a distant moun- 
tain, garbed in a green shimmer of young 
grass and adorned by streams like silver 
threads. Along the trail are numberless 
white-ant heaps, with the tiny builders 
rising on their white wings. Starting on their 
long wedding journey, they often flutter 
to the ground in a piteous plight with broken 
wings. Startled out of the tall grass, clouds 


Ld 


which one could wish. Immense flocks of 
geese and ducks cover the lakes, upon the 
banks of which gather in the evening thou- 
sands of zebras and gnus. I have wandered 
for miles over a world of water, covered 
with beautiful white egrets, black-and-white 
ibises, black-headed weavers and thousands 
of Egyptian geese, while in the distance were 
hundreds of magnificent flamingoes. 

Evening on the marshes in Africa is a 
marvelous sight. Over the chain of hills 
come groups of glorious zebras, and a hundred 
of these grand creatures drinking in a stream, 
then wheeling and thundering over the 
steppes, form an incomparable scene. Thou- 
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Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘* Flashlights in the Jungle" 
AN OLD, STRONG, MALE LEOPARD, PHOTOGRAPHED BY FLASHLIGHT JUST AT MIDNIGHT 
Leopards are agile and fierce, and their quickness makes it dangerous to shoot one even in flight 


Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for “ Flashlights in the Jungle" 
ZEBRAS DRINKING AT NIGHT 


Zebras belong to the plains, and are found in company with other animals ‘and with ostriches. The natives prefer the flesh to any other 
meat. Zebras are vicious fighters and their bite is to be dreade 








Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for “‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 


A BARRICADE AGAINST MARAUDING ANIMALS 
It is unwise to pitch camp without such a defense 

































MR. C. B. SCHILLINGS, THE AUTHOR 











Original photograph for “‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 
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Original photograph by C. B. Schillings, for ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle” 


CORMORANTS HAUNTING A SWAMP WHERE FOOD 
IS ABUNDANT 





sands of birds hurry away in wave-like 
throngs along the level of the papyrus 
swamp, like some monster serpent. A flock of 
crested cranes stand out like ghosts against 
the beautiful tints of the equatorial sunset, 
or, with a creaking noise like unoiled wheels, 
slowly flap their wings in flight. 

The sudden setting of the sun is an ever 
new surprise. At sundown the stone curlew 
flies over the waters, with a whistle so shrill 
that its last repetition impresses itself un- 
forgetably. Over the riverside, stretching 
from sandbank to sandbank, it gives out its 
song. Thousands of glowworms make their 
appearance and myriads of insects mingle 
their chorus with the croaking of the frogs. 
Silently, in mid-stream, emerges the head of a 
crocodile, and the remaining fowl take flight. 
A little later the jackals raise their dismal call 
and hyenas answer. The neighing of distant 
zebras is hushed by the roar of the lion, 
swelling stronger until it passes into a weird, 
low groaning that strikes the soul of man 
with horror. 

Often conflagrations add to the grandeur 
of the view. The sight of a sea of flames by 
night, with the crackling and hissing of the 
wind-whipped fire through the valleys, from 
which come the cries of tortured animals, 
form a never-to-be-forgotten spectacle of the 
African wilderness. On the shores of this 
flaming sea giants from the animal world 
come to quench their throats at neighboring 
pools, while a short distance from camp 
crouch the forms of half-naked warriors. 
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A PART OF CARACAS, THE CAPITAL OF VENEZUELA 


VENEZUELA AND THE PROBLEMS 
FAESEN TS 


A COUNTRY 


PLUNDERED INTO WEARY ACQUIESCENCE BY 





ia 


ITS 


POMPOUS DICTATOR—WITHOUT SPIRIT OR HOPE—THE HATRED 


OF AMERICANS AND THE POSSIBLE INTERNATIONAL 
BY 


DANGERS 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


[ The third of a series of articles on our Problems in the Caribbean] 


T IS not permitted that one shall land at 
any Venezuelan port in a good humor. 

The traveler must come provided not 

only with a passport, but with a “certificate 
of good conduct.”’ Both these have to be 
indorsed by a Venezuelan consul, who charges 
for each. Thus armed, the traveler ships 
for La Guayra, and hopes to land there 
without further trouble. But boat loads of 
Officials crowd the gangway. There is a 
short, fat man, very Spanish in appear- 
ance,| who wears a monocle. His uniform 
is white duck, with big gold buttons. 
His epaulettes are weighted under four 
broad bars and a star, the insignia of a 
Captain-general. But he is only the com- 
mandant of the port. Besides, in South 
America, one often encounters full generals 


traveling third-class. It is a- very productive 


continent. 


ANNOYING SMALL GRAFT ON TRAVELERS 


Another of the piratical boarding party is 
the port doctor, who checks off the passenger 
list. The captain-general also checks off the 
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CURACAO, A CHIEF PORT OF ENTRY TO.VENEZUELA 
AND A REVOLUTIONARY CENTRE 
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passenger list. Then the most ~~ important 
and severe personage of all, the prefect, 
with his staff, checks off the passenger list a 
number of times, and ends by keeping it 
altogether. He examines passports and good 
conduct. One of the staff puts down answers 
to questions: “You are going to Caracas?”’ 
“Yes.”’ “Where will you stop there?’’ and 


VENEZUELA AND TH'IE PROBLEMS IT PRESENTS 


has to wait in La Guayra—the prefect is 
interested in the hotel at La Guayra. ‘The 
officer who brings the permission wears a 
look of triumph that it is good to see. He has 
procured for the traveler a great favor. 
Then he begs a cigar of the traveler. Mean- 
time, until the passengers are dispatched, the 
ship may not begin discharging her freight. 


THE VENEZUELAN ELECIORAL COLLEGE GOING THROUGH THE FORMALITY OF REELECTING 
PRESIDENT CASTRO 


There was no other candidate for the office 


he recommends a certain hotel as the best— 
but it is not. He is a “runner” for that 
hotel. The prefect severely withdraws. He 
telegraphs the names of the passengers to 
the President of the country, and the Presi- 
dent telegraphs back who among them 
may enter Venezuela. 

The ship has arrived in time for passengers 
to catch the morning train for Caracas. 
But permission to land is not brought on 
board until the train has gone. The traveler 


For no ship captain, either, is ever allowed 
to touch at Venezuela in a good humor, 
For crossing the wharf, even if you do not 
go by the wharf at all, you are charged a 
wharf tax, sixty cents, and your baggage is 
taxed besides. In addition, you pay certain 
government charges for landing. Once on 
shore your name is taken, and at the custom 
house it is taken again, and again you are 
charged. At the railroad station you give 
your name again, and again pay, this time for 





CIPRIANO CASTRO 


President of Venezuela 








PRIMITIVE LADING OF A VESSEL IN THE HARBOR 
OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR 


excess baggage. When the train starts a 


soldier passes through, taking names. Before 
reaching Caracas another soldier passes 
through, taking names. The names are 


printed in the papers next morning. 

Thus you are brought in touch with the 
spirit of the Venezuelan Government. Wher- 
ever the passport system confronts you, in- 
variably it foretells a Man and a Gang. 
And the Man and the Gang do not feel secure. 
While they rule and plunder, they live in 
deadly fear. But you are not exasperated so 
much by their desire to keep down revolution 
as by their senseless methods. The innocent 
traveler may not have a passport, but the 
dangerous revolutionist will take good care 
to have one, always, and another name 
besides. 

The liveliest story of Venezuela may be 
written at Curacao. This little island is a 
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THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT CASTRO 


The band waiting for the adjournment of the Electoral College and the 
announcement of Castro's reélection to begin the ‘‘ Hymn of Victory 





VENEZUELA AND THE PROBLEMS IT PRESENTS 












cleft rock in the sea, and it is as dry as a bone, 
Nothing grows there. But the town is the 
thriftiest of the Antilles, as well as the clean- 
est, and the cleft in the rock where the seq 
enters is a natural canal and a harbor rarely 
equalled. The secret of the island’s thrift 









































is contraband. Revolution elsewhere means ‘ 
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shall accept as a divinity, and Castro is not 
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mentioned init. When, then, the Venezuelans 
in their public utterances prescribe him, too, 
you halt. You end by questioning the least 
of the transcendent qualities of this man 
Castro. 


TINKLING THE CYMBALS OF LAUDATION 


However, Venezuela is a country of words 
just now. Never, perhaps, has even the 
Spanish language been so tortured, wrenched, 
teased, courted and wheedled as it is to-day 
to make Castro panegyrics. Mutual admira- 
tion unbounded prevails. It bubbles upward 
to the chieftain himself. From him it gushes 
down again. Long ago a common man 
would have thought all words exhausted, and 
all their combinations. Yet daily they tum- 
ble forth, though perhaps the straining 
after them now has a hint of desperation. 
One recalls the worship of Nero, when lauda- 
tion worthy of a god was not too much from 
his sycophants, and certainly not too much 
for Nero. Hear Castro, as he addresses. his 
Congress: 

“In fact, Citizen Senators, Citizen Deputies, it is 
not. alone the national eye that awaits your acts 
of wisdom, but the entire planet.” 


Listen now to the President of the Senate 
at the end of the session: 


“Conjured by your irresistible will [this to Castro, 
of course] the Patria rises from the brink of the 
abyss, to present herself to the admiration of the 
Nations, grand, dignified, high, supreme.”’ 


Or to the words of the President of the 
Deputies: 

“And, if any of the glory falls on the Congress, 
it is that of having codperated with the Man in 
whom Venezuela, by acclaiming him Constitutional 
President of the Republic for the term of 1905-1911, 
has incarnated her yearnings for established peace, 
for happiness, for credit, for national power.”’ 


Mounting higher, the statesman then re- 
fered to the incarnation of these blessings as 
being as “‘refulgent as the light of the king 
star when it shines in the zenith.” 

The sessions closed in an epidemic of 
words. Each member wrote or spoke some- 
thing to the Man, the Hero, and had the 
same printed in a newspaper. Said one: 


“To rally round, to collaborate with faith, with 
honor, by the side of this Grand Captain and 
upright Administrator, is a noble task for the calm 
souls, for the lofty minds, for us Venezuelans who 
love Order, Fraternity, Law.” 
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Another declared that ‘‘the Pilot is safe, 
and has a heart inspired by ideals sublime 
and grandiose.” Extravagance of expression 
stopped at nothing. A third lawmaker 
spoke of “that beneficent influence which, 
like a miraculous perfume, exhales the politics 
to-day dominant over the country.’’ To 
these gems of rhetoric, so we are informed by 
the Government’s organ, “the Sefior General 
Cipriano Castro responded with one of the 
most brilliant impromptus that has ever 
surged from his luminous brain.” 


THE GLORIFICATION OF CASTRO 


The Congress was occupied with nothing 
but Castro during the entire session. It 
elected him Constitutional President. It 
named things after him, or others did— 
towns, bridges, streets, aqueducts, markets, 
and left off only before renaming the Patria 
herself. It ordered an Arc de Triunfo in his 
honor, and it gave him a title. This was in 
deference to “the popular clamor.’’ Consti- 
tutional and legislative assemblies, municipal- 
ities, mass meetings, had begged that he be 
called the ‘“‘Grand Marshal of the Armies of 
Venezuela,” or “The Marshal of Victory,” or 
“The Founder of Peace,’ until Congress, 
“inspired by the idea of satisfying the 
gratitude conveyed in these petitions,’ hit 
on the word. It named Castro the “ Restorer 
of Venezuela.” 

This word becomes therefore an official 
crystallization of the Spanish dictionary. 
But it is just a word. It means that the 
country is being restored to some vague 
pristine glory, implying, of course, a de- 
generation under Castro’s immediate prede- 
cessors. But Castro restores. Venezuela to 
the Venezuelans, the Venezuelans in this 
sense being the Gang only. He drives out 
the foreigners. He freezes out other Vene- 
zuelans. But all Venezuelans continue their 
flow of words. He is 


‘“‘the universal conscience, the criterion of peoples, 
the savior of the sovereignty of the Patria and the 
defender the most inflexible that reason’ and 
justice ever had in their Homeric struggle against © 
the enemies of liberty, and it is because of this that 
the omnipotence of Castro is complete and absolute.”’ 


He is 
‘“‘the prodigious Andino [from the Andes], the’pro- 
tecting hand of the Predestined by Providerice to 
restore Venezuela, ‘the chosen of the God of 
Nations,’”’ 
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All which might be doubted, except that 
Castro himself confirms the same in more 
words, saying: 

‘‘But I ought to declare that I am hardly more 
than the agent of a something superior that watches 
over the fortunes of virtuous peoples, of nations 
called to fulfil the high destinies of civilization 
and of progress.” 


THE ‘‘RESTORER’S’’ CLIMB TO POWER 


One must believe that the country, too, is 
unanimous. But the suspicion that rhetoric 
may not be exact lies in Castro’s boast that 
he has put down the biggest revolution ever 
known in Venezuela. There must, then, 
have been a large force of his countrymen 
against him. Yet one may add that in his 
own revolution, when he gained his power, 
he must have had many of them with him. 
But this merits investigation. First, the 
Venezuelans were not clear at the time whose 
revolution it was. Castro issued manifestos, 
calling people to his standard to fight for 
Dr. R. Andueza Palacio, a former president. 
Others thought that they were fighting for 
Hernandez, the chronic revolutionist, then 
in prison. Then there is the story of Castro’s 
crushing defeat near Valencia, when, alone, 
wounded, he waited only the summons from 
President Andrade to give himself up. This 
does not resemble a unanimous country 
back of him. But around Andrade there was 
a quarrel. Matos, and one Mendoza, left 
the capital with 20,000 men and brought 
back Castro as President. No one was more 
surprised than Castro himself. 

He had certainly never dreamed of such 
a thing when, at the orders of another, 
with sixty men he raised the standard of 
revolt in the Andes and began a march of 
hundreds of miles. He may have hoped to 
become a general and thus join Venezuela’s 
great majority; but to be President, never. 
He was not even the village leader, but, 
rather, the village dancer. His father was 
of the Indian class. The boy learned the 
sports of the llanos, and is yet an excellent 
horseman. He worked in the village store, 
and there, it is said, waited on his future wife. 
According to the story, she was the servant 
in the home of a village merchant. The 
merchant’s wife, after a formal assurance of 
the young man’s intentions, gave him leave to 
pursue his courtship in her kitchen. Marriage 
followed. Mrs. Castro is known as a lovable 
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woman; kind, plain, thoroughly respectable, 
But the Curacao tales, describing her husband 
as the most cynical of libertines, do not leave 
her much room for happiness. 

The state of Tachira in the Andes is the 
very region for turbulence, and Castro in 
those early days had his full share. There 
was a revolution, and he found himself 
exiled. Another time, it is said, he killed a 
policeman and again sought refuge, either 
in Colombia or Curacao. He served once asa 
congressman. Several years before his own 
revolution he took a liking for history and 
read widely about Napoleon. It was just 
enough learning to be a dangerous thing. 

The danger came when he rose to his 
position. This means that he rose to it in 
the fullest, most sinister, sense of the word. 
The President of Venezuela has always been 
the owner of Venezuela. No one can under- 
stand conditions there until this is under- 
stood. The absolute owner may also be a 
common criminal, with all the criminal's 
instinct, whether murderous, avaricious, lech- 
erous, or merely spectacular. Let the reader 
try to imagine this one thing, if he can, for 
otherwise he will never accept the truth about 
Venezuela. It is too incredible. 

Those who had brought Castro to Caracas 
were the first to discover that the uncouth 
mountaineer proposed to be supreme over 
all. Then Matos, who was wealthy and 
powerful, and backed besides, it is charged, 
by foreign concessionaries, started that biggest 
revolution already mentioned. He took ports, 
cities, and threatened the capital. Then “the 
little runt,’ as Castro is sometimes called, was 
consumed by the tigerish fury peculiar to 
him. He mounted his horse and fought his 
enemies all over the map. He drove them 
off the map—and they are off yet. Next 
his courts attended to the foreign conces- 
sionaries, and they, too, are off. 

Just here Castro’s dictatorship had 4 
chance of popularity. It was different from 
the usual routine. Venezuela would do 
without the foreigners, and the riches pocketed 
by foreigners hitherto would now go to Vene- 
zuelans. Such is the Restoration, the Cause. 
It is natural, then, that Venezuelans should 
tingle a little with the old Carib-Castilian 
pride when their chief defies blockading 
fleets, and when, to the calm, dignified 
ultimatum of Secretary Hay, he replied 
insolently, and still emerges unchastened 
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It is the kind of attitude the Venezuelans 
would like to enforce by arms if they were 
strong enough. They can make believe that 
they are so now, and they are grateful to 
Castro. He gives them imagination. But 
he is simply playing with his newly found 
power as an Indian might play with dynamite. 
Yet the explosion does not happen. People 
say that, given enough rope, he will hang 
himself. But they gape open-mouthed at 
the amount of rope he takes without sign of 
dangling at the end thereof. 


THE TREATMENT OF FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 


With us the name of Castro is bound up 
chiefly in the word asphalt. In France it is 
the cable; in Italy, the Guanta mines; in 
Belgium, the waterworks; in Germany and 
England, bonds and revolutionary claims; 
and in Venezuela, all things that stand for 
the earning of money. 

The Man and the Gang are taking them 
every one, whether from foreigners or natives. 
For of such is the Restoration. The highest 
court recently annulled the asphalt con- 
cession and the cable concession. Just possi- 


bly there was justice in either case, but, if 


so, it was also a coincidence. Venezuelan 
judges are not corrupt, necessarily, anc, they 
would even go to jail—perhaps. But they 
hesitate before a ruling that would throw 
them into one of their master’s dungeons. 
So, like the senators and deputies, like the 
ministers, like the colonel who is _ door- 
keeper at Miraflores, judges obey the will 
of him who must be obeyed. But it is 
unfortunate that asphalt is not a case to 
awaken that sympathy among Americans 
which means gunboats. Given birth in 
dishonor, the asphalt concession still drags 
through shame its wearying notoriety. But 
however wrongs may be credited to one side 
or.the other, the fact remains that the 
owners of the pitch lake were dispossessed, 
that our Government protested, that Castro’s 
teply was rough as well as negative, and that 


dispossession has since been made permanent 


by the Venezuelan court. The riches of 
asphalt now belong to the Gang, which was, 
of course, the motive of the whole business 
from the first. 

The French cable decision was rendered 
about the same time, and the company’s 
offices, excepting one, were closed. The 
local manager ventured to protest, whereupon 
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Castro expelled him immediately from the 
country. The local manager had inadvert- 
ently implied that Castro had misinterpreted 
the Venezuelan law. There could be no 
greater insult. All things are backed by the 
Law in Venezuela. The Law is a goddess. 
Every abuse, every theft, is the Law, always 
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the Law. As he robs you, the Venezuelan 
official invokes his goddess with dignity, and 
grows exceeding severe and offended if you 
resent it. 

Like asphalt, like the cable, no public 
utility in Venezuela may hope to escape 
Restoration. A typical instance, though 
dating from 1896, is the waterworks conces- 
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sion of Caracas. It belonged to Belgian 
capitalists. They had built the plant, but, 
to use their own words, they had found the 
Venezuelans “bad pay.” Government offi- 
cials set the example. The city, also, would 
not meet its bills for water used in excess of 
the amount allowed by the concession, yet 
the company had to pay to the city an annual 
rental of 200,000 bolivars, about $40,000. 
At last the company, being embarrassed, was 
forced to cede its concession to the Govern- 
ment. The company is still trying to collect 
the selling price, and we hear of the Belgian 
claim. 

The electric light and gas company of 
Caracas is a parallel case, except that the 
victims are Venezuelans. Their plant was 
coveted, but they would not sell at-the shame- 
less price offered by the Gang. On the other 
hand, they could not collect a lighting bill 
for 100,000 bolivars due them from the city. 
Then the Government valorously saved the 
city from darkness by naming a receiver for 
the lighting company. It is said that even 
private consumers were told by the authorities 
that they need not pay their bills. This 
hastened the bankruptcy. 

There is a similar scandal, or worse, in 
nearly every other item of confiscation, but 
the barest partial list must suffice here. The 
Orinoco shipping company, made up of Amer- 
icans who were developing commerce with 
steamboats, was thrown out. A _ former 
grocer, one “General”? Manuel Corao, now 
holds the concession. He is prominent in 
the Gang. 

More recently the Guanta mines, which 
were owned by Italians, who built wharves 
and made other extensive improvements, 
have been taken over by the Government. 
However, the nationalization of mines is 
really a systematic policy. The Government 
may not be able to work them, but the men 
who used to work in them are now idle. 
In 1904 the Congress declared forfeit more 
than 350 mining titles, which covered 250,000 
acres. As against this, eleven titles were 
granted by Castro, who alone has the ad- 
ministration of mines. As usual, in con- 
cessions of whatever sort, the recipient must 
agree not to resent confiscation by the 
Venezuelan courts, nor must he appeal to 
any foreign power. 

The Venezuelan Government has for some 
time derived an income from the salt monop- 
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oly, and now it contemplates that of coal, 
to judge from the decree setting aside $100,000 
for exploiting the mines in the state of Falcon. 
Pearl fisheries have ever been an important 
industry of Venezuela, and now most of 
them, it is said, belong to Castro, bought in 
by his private agents. Matches are a govern- 
ment monopoly, farmed out to a member of 
the inner circle. Under no circumstances, 
however, may the bonanza be transferred to a 
foreigner. This is now the usual restriction. 

But, wherever money is likely to be made, 
the Government plans an undermining cam- 
paign until the enterprise falls. Banks loan 
at 12 per cent. Private usurers gather 20 
per cent. and more on the coffee crops as 
security. Accordingly, there is to be a 
national bank of Venezuela, which will take 
away the issue of notes from other banks, 
and there is to be a Banco Nacional Hipo- 
tecario, to lend to the coffee growers. Much 
more commendable is the effort to create 
certain national industries. Lately the Gov- 
ernment has started factories for paper, 
glass and flour. 

The foregoing has mostly to do with 
enterprise choked at its incipient stages, 
but the heaviest blight of Castro’s policy 
appears when he attacks two of the three 
industries which are the mainstay of the 
country. The first of these industries is 
coffee, but low prices, crop failures and other 
misfortunes have already done more for 
misery than the Government can hope to 
do. The other two mainstays are cattle and 
rum. The nationalization methods with re- 
gard to rum will show the entire lack of 
economic science flaunted by Castro as a 
statesman. He makes the Government the 
only rum buyer, the only rum seller, the only 
primary market for either buying or selling. 
The Government is the sole middleman for 
Venezuela’s great product. But the monu- 
mental economic ignorance of the thing 
lies in the pretension of the Government to 
fix the price. By reference to Article 5 of 
the Executive Decree you learn that: 

“From the rst of January, 1905, the Government 
will buy for cash at its depositories from the pro- 
ducers, 

Rum inferior, at 12 bolivars per cargo of 80 bottles; 

Rum superior, at 14 bolivars per cargo of 80 bottles. 

But as he buys, the government rum ad- 
ministrator is to collect four times the former 
internal revenue. Again, only from the 
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government warehouses may rum be sold. 
Now then, the buying price, taxes subtracted, 
is too low for the producer. The selling price 
is too high for the consumer. Yet, to keep 
down overproduction, the Government has 
destroyed many barrels of rum. Still the 
people do not use it, but they cannot export 
it either. More, the abuse of the new law has 
to be considered, as when a government 
agent charges the grower two dollars of the 
internal tax instead of four dollars, and other 
growers are thereby shut out of competition. 
A like brutal favoritism is possible when 
the government agent fixes the amount of 
production to his district and divides the 
same among the different planters. 


LLANOS MADE WASTE BY CATTLE GRAFT 


More disastrous than its ruining of the 
trum industry, as well as a more striking 
example of the greed of Castro’s inner 
circle, is the Government’s interference with 
cattle exportation. Greed in Spanish Amer- 
ica may be forgiven, or at least accepted as 
customary, but no country can ever pardon 
its rulers the greed which is shortsighted. 
Acurse, the victims may say, be on the brigand 
dictator who kills the golden goose. Vene- 
zuela has a sea of prairie. She has boundless 
llanos waving with grass from horizon to 
horizon. Millions of cattle might graze 
there. The approximate development of 
the region formerly rose to thousands of head 
shipped each year. But according to the 
last figures, of 1902, there were only 1,968 
cattle exported, as against 66,000 for the 
year before. The story so eloquently told 
by these bare numerals is as follows: 

The dry season approaches, and a cattle 
grower drives his herd to the coast or to the 
nearest railroad, a distance of several hundred 
miles. There he finds a buyer, one buyer 
only, but the price is ruinous. He will ship 
his cattle himself. But the agent of the 
vessel tells him there is no room on board. 
The cattleman hesitates a few days, paying 
meantime heavy yard charges and the heavy 
government taxes. He cannot drive the 
herd back again. He must sell or he must 
pay for the right to ship. The one buyer is 
of the Gang, the freight line is the only one 
left in the business, and it, too, is of the 
Gang. The herder finally submits to con- 
fscation; that is, takes what he can get. 
But he raises no more cattle. The people 
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on his llanos henceforth starve, as do the 
other classes in Venezuela whose occupations 
are gone. By common report in Caracas 
the particular beneficiary of the cattle graft 
is the Vice-President himself, Juan Vicente 
Gomez. 

Despite all she might produce—without 
limit—Venezuela now pays for these very 
things enough to import them half way 
around the world. She has not a street 
paved with asphalt. Sugar, coarse and un- 
refined, costs ten cents a pound. The poor 
cannot afford salt. Gold coins are rarities, 
though gold dust used to be exported in 
fabulous amounts. All the Guiana country 
is said to be “pay dirt.” Any time after 
a freshet the natives may gather it from the 
streams. But it is a marvel how the people 
exist. In Caracas, a capital of elegance and 
fashion, there remains but the semblance of 
wealth. The best families have not quite 
given up their carriages, but they are selling 
their jewels. A pawn broker from Trinidad 
makes regular trips across, and returns with 
his satchels filled. The money of these 
Venezuelans to a large extent lies in the 
internal debt, but they receive no interest. 
On a principal of 70,130,422 bolivars there 
is an interest due of 26,949,529 bolivars. 

The foreign debt, however, suffers in no 
such way. Its capital is 125,110,994 bolivars, 
and its interest is 30,624,538 bolivars. To 
keep off blockading fleets Castro is paying 
interest religiously, and for their sacrifices 
the Venezuelan people are cautioned that 
they must laud this genius of a financier. 

The meeting of obligations, after a lesson 
from warships, is commendable; but to pay 
them, and to enrich the Gang as well, the 
country is taxed to its last gasping breath. 

But in addition, the stricken nation last 
year spent 4,822,000 bolivars on the army 
and defenses, including 1,000,000 for uni- 
forms, besides the price of seven Schneider- 
Canet guns to repel any future blockader. 
It spent also 7,500,000 bolivars on public 
works, for a military academy, for statues 
to the Army of the Restoration, for pictures 
crdered to be painted. In this the dictator 
of Venezuela is true to the genuine Spanish- 
American pattern. The black despot of the 
Negro republics deviates from so high and 
picturesque a standard. He pockets ll. 
A theatre or an aqueduct, whereon to carve 
his name, costs too much. But your real 
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Spanish-American has a glimmering of the 
white man’s ideals; and money spent on 
display is money well spent, for which the 
people should be thankful. At least they 
have something to enjoy in return for the 
presidents they enrich. Caracas, therefore 
is a city of beauty. 


WHY CASTRO'S POWER LASTS 


The present despot in Venezuela is a polit- 
ical anomaly. Should Yuma give us a Presi- 
dent and all Arizona flock to Washington, 
we should not misunderstand him; but Vene- 
zuela has never before had an executive out 
of the far remote defiles of the Andes, and 
she does not realize it quite yet. Almost 
every morning she awakes to a fresh appre- 
ciation, she as well as a morose set of plun- 
dered foreign capitalists, she as well as 
the world outside, for almost every morning 
she is treated to a new and startling “ Execu- 
tive Decree,” and consequently to a new 
explosion. Castro is the whole cast of the 
show, but for all that his career is without 
significance, unless it provoke some enduring 
remedy from without. But, as the typical 
dictator in his most exasperating form, he 
does require attention. His story has the 
mystery and the savage charm and the 
romantic coloring of the rugged Sierras from 
which he comes, beginning with his revolu- 
tionary adventure to end with the collapse 
of his absurd and imperious notion that he is 
a man of destiny. 

There can be no doubt that Castro has the 
force to rule. It is asserted in Caracas, by 
those who dare so much as whisper, that a 
free vote of the entire country would not 
give him 2,000 followers. Hence the strength 
of his position leaves one in greater wonder. 
Even the Sultan of Turkey, or the Czar, 
holds his power by the awe which hedges a 
dynasty, in the people’s belief that he is the 
head of the Church, and in the total absence 
of any conception of the rights of man. 
But the Venezuelans have the heritage of 
the French Revolution, and they freed them- 
selves from Spain; they have voted; and the 
adventurer over them, far from being the 
scion of a dynasty, is of an origin held in 
contempt. He is supported neither by 
traditions nor by fanaticism, and certainly 
not by the hearts of his countrymen. Yet 
he is as secure as the Czar, as absolute as the 
Sultan. The power of the man is an enigma, 
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even when explained by the incomprehensible 
dictatorships of Latin America. No one so 
much as hopes that a revolution can be suc- 
cessful—even with the desperate mood of the 
masses who suffer under their latest tyrant as 
they have never suffered before, even under 
the viceroys of Spain. 

But Venezuela is a vast country and 
thinly populated. To gather a large force 
under arms without danger from the ever- 
ready government troops seems now an 
undertaking beyond the shrewd generalship 
and indomitable pluck of any Venezuelan 
except Castro himself. But Castro is the 
man who plays the opposing hand. He has 
perfected his machine for security. He has 
an adequate telegraph system, pieced out by 
a closely woven mesh of espionage. He 
knows at once, personally, the least move- 
ment in any village, and overnight the 
turbulent spirit who incites it finds himself 
lost to the world in one of Castro’s prisons. 
The “little runt’? at Miraflores sees every 
telegram, every cablegram, and lets it pass, 
or not. Every correspondent is subject to 
expulsion. Private letters are not inviolable, 
and I am informed that the mail bags of 
ministers have been opened. 

Castro’s security, then, would seem to lie 
in guile and brute force. But another ele- 
ment of strength must also figure in his 
inventory. This is exhaustion. As between 
revolution, though successful, and Castro, the 
vote of the best people would still be for 
Castro. Prominent merchants and reputable 
citizens generally look with trembling at any 
hint of more civil war. It is a sad com- 
mentary on Venezuela’s capacity for self 
government, but after Castro the Venezuelans 
fear worse. A new Gang might be greedier. 

But all classes, as you learn from close 
observation, are fairly gasping for relief 
that may not be at the cost of civil war. 
They would bless the foreign diplomat, of 
capitalist, or correspondent, who might 
bring to their country this relief in the shape 
of foreign intervention—which is a commen- 
tary even yet sadder. 


: OUR INTEREST IN VENEZUELA 
| 


At just this point appears our own interest 
in Venezuela. ‘Vhat does her enormous 
domain signify to us? The most used 
entrance there is La Guayra, a port of buc- 
caneering days, a little town of square doll 
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houses squeezed against the rocks where the 
mountain drops sheer down to the waves. 
The mountain is a lofty range. It is the 
bluff northern wall of a continent, and behind 
the wall lies South America. But the 
heights that must first be passed are symbolic 
of the political barrier now frowning upon the 
invader from the north. The first of the 
magnificent countries beyond is Venezuela. 
Alone,she numbers more than one and one-half 
million square miles. Her measureless natural 
1 resources, the grazing plains, the cane fields, 
the coffee hills, the soil for tobacco, cacao, 
rubber, vanilla, corn, wheat, the lakes of 
pitch, the pearl fisheries, the mountains of 
iron, the brooks with beds of gold, and on 
through the tempting catalogue, are as yet 
untouched. Nor can they count aught for 
civilization until the wall crumbles before 
civilization. Venezuela is a country that 
offers the same opportunities as North 
America; but, while the United States is now 
the wonder of the world in the demonstration 
of national greatness, Venezuela astonishes 
us only in that, with equal riches, she should 
yet be the poorest among the nations and an 
intolerable nuisance as well. The difference 
is with the people who settled the two 
domains. The one has proved a good steward. 
The other is a drag on the talents of all. 
Abstract sentiment to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the bad steward must at some time 
give up his trust. One may cry in horror 
against blockading fleets, but civilization has 
long neglected to execute its own law, and 
with sluggish tolerance hesitates to pronounce 
sentence on the bad steward. 

The foreigner has not been able to do much 
for Venezuela, which means, of course, for 
himself either. The railroads only fringe 
the coast, with a mileage of scarcely 500 
miles. They are mostly English and German, 
never American. The English have a horse- 
tar service and a telephone company in 
Caracas. The Germans have a fair share 
in the small industrial concerns that exist, 
such as two breweries, medicine factories, a 
candle factory, four soap factories, two cocoa- 
nut oil factories and a marble quarry. The 
French are interested in bakeries, shoe 
factories, hat factories, and sawmills; the 
Italians, in hat factories. Americans have 
the lighting plants at Valencia and Puerto 
Cabello, but this is about all. They are 
pretty hard to find anywhere in Venezuela. 
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Our consular agents have German or Italian 
names. Hardly ten Americans land during 
any one month. Twenty-one Americans 
landed during last February and March. 

On the other hand, Venezuela lives from 
our commerce. We buy nearly all that she 
has to sell, particularly her chief product, 
coffee. Here, then, would be a weapon to 
make ourselves more welcome, not only in 
Venezuela but in all Latin America. Let us 
take notice that Germany and England buy 
almost nothing from Venezuela, yet England 
sells Venezuela almost all she needs of fabrics 
and coal, and Germany of hardware. Perish- 
able stuff, such as provisions, Venezuela is 
forced to buy from a nearer market, and 
consequently she buys from us; but with 
this much our profit in her ends. Venezuela, 
moreover, prefers it so. She is content that 
we stand between her and a hostile Europe, 
but she hates us for the shadow that we cast 
as we stand there. Where she has a choice 
of markets she buys of Europe. Germany 
is already forgiven that little affair of the 
blockade. Venezuela sees in Europe a menace 
to us, not to herself, and her attitude, as well 
as that of Latin America generally, is shown 
by the sultanic policy of her tyrant, who 
would embroil us with one or another of the 
European Powers that he might keep retribu- 
tion from himself. 

Yet Latin America is the field we hope 
to win. But harder than the task of digging 
the Canal, harder than keeping off Europe, is 
to surmount the barrier of racial dislike. 
This dislike is already suspicion, carefully 
nurtured by politicians and by the jealousy 
of European residents, and the suspicion is 
turning now to a deep hatred. The “little 
runt,’ Castro, is the embodiment of it in its 
most rampant and bitter form. For proof 
here follows an interview with his minister of 
foreign affairs, General Alejandro Ybarra, 
himself known as an excellent gentleman, yet 
as minister, first and all the time the mouth- 
piece of his master. Coming from the premier 
of a friendly nation, the interview is a most 
remarkable one. 

The question was put squarely: 

“Do you, sir, want American capital in 
Venezuela?” 

“Tf you are not afraid to bring your money 
here,’’ the minister replied, ‘‘then bring it. 
But so far we have cause to regret foreign 
investments. These foreign concessionaries 
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talk to us about their governments, and they 
are always going to send for gunboats to blow 
us up. But let them do it; we still will not 
let them deny us our sovereignty. No, we 
do not ask you to bring your money here. 
We do not care whether you do or not. But 
you may, if you are not afraid of our kind 
of justice, for you will have to be subject to 
our courts. But if you are going to talk to 
us later about blockades, then don’t come; 
we don’t want you!” 

Mr. Ybarra spoke with heat, and he grew 
more heated with speaking. In his frank 
mood, a deep resentment of American claims 
and of American criticism was apparent. If 
his manner signified anything, he would prefer 
never to see Americans at all. He loved them 
less than any other nationality. Yet Mr. 
Ybarra is married to an American lady. 

“My wife,” he said, “often points out to 
me that Americans as they are in the States 
are not like those who come down here. 
And I know they are not, for I have lived in 
your country. But the Americans who 
appear in Venezuela come only for the money 
they can take away. There is the Asphalt 
Company—they have not spent $4,000 in 
this country. But the Americans we see 
always talk big. They are cousins of Pierpont 
Morgan or schoolmates of Roosevelt, and they 
control millions, and if they don’t get what 
they want out of us they are going to get 
the ‘big stick’ after us.” 

The prime minister referred disdainfully to 
that stick. “You sent us an ultimatum 
last March,”’ he went on, “and you were going 
to take severe measures if we did not submit 
the asphalt case to arbitration, but our 
courts went ahead and rendered an adverse 
decision just the same, and, instead of war- 
ships to compel us, you send us down one of 
your judges to investigate the merits of the 
case.” 

Mr. Ybarra showed that he believed that 
Venezuela did not need American capital 
for its development. To build more rail- 
roads, or whatever else, the Germans were 
ready with their money. And just here a 
phase of Venezuelan policy of the utmost 
importance to our future interests betrayed 
itself. The prime minister let it be seen that 
Germans were much the more welcome. 

“Why don’t you want the Chinese in your 
own country?’ he demanded. “They come 
to get money, and to carry it away. Now 
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look at the Americans who come here. Do 
they stay? Do they make their homes in 
Venezuela? What American has a store in 
Caracas?” 

It was suggested to him that Americans do 
not become shopkeepers in a foreign country 
until there are enough Americans to patronize 
the stores. It was suggested, too, that 
Americans form large proportions of the 
foreign colonies in countries where they had 
been welcomed, and that in these countries 
the complaint that they were as undesirable 
as Chinese was not heard. 

“But look at the Germans,” Mr. Ybarra 
persisted. ‘‘Look at the stores they have 
here. And some of them have made fortunes, 
You do not hear them crying out against 
Venezuelan justice. But these Germans, as 
well as Italians and French, come here to 
live. They marry our girls. There are many 
Venezuelans here in Caracas with German 
names. But this is not true of Americans. 
They come only to carry away money, and 
to make trouble with their claims.” 

Only too clearly the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was not in a welcoming humor. The 
tenor of the whole interview showed the 
chance for the predominance of German 
influence over Venezuela, and this influence 
would mean for us the very gravest factor of 
the Caribbean situation. Here are two en- 
lightening facts: 

In April, 1904, the German warship Panther 
anchored at Macuro, a Venezuelan port not 
then open to commerce, and landed officers 
“who busied themselves with getting informa- 
tion of different kinds.” To Venezuela’s 
formal protest no reply has as yet been 
made. In her note, moreover, Venezuela 
complained that German warships had been 
guilty of such acts with great frequency. 

The second fact may open our eyes later, 
perhaps, to the indifference of Germany as 
regards our Monroe Doctrine. For not long 
ago Germany made an offer to Venezuela for 
the Island of Margarita as a coaling station. 
This island can be made the outpost of the 
Southern Continent. Other positions being 
equalized, it might decide the fate of the 
Canal. Suppose Castro indulges his yearn- 
ing to see us attacked, and pays as the price 
this island to Germany? Then, probably, 
the First War of the Monroe Doctrine would 
be upon us. 

Caracas, Venezuela. 
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WO years ago no Chicago teamster 


dared to appear on his wagon with- 
out wearing the yellow’ button of 
his union, the Teamsters’ Joint Council, 
which was the largest and most powerful 


union organization in the city. “‘As the 
teamsters go, all labor goes,’’ was the saying. 
I stood at Washington and State streets then 
and watched them drive by—the arrcgant 
overlords of a great community’s business. 
A month ago I stood at the same corner. 
One out of every four teamsters that passed 
wore the yellow button. It was no longer 
the badge of a defiant labor autocracy. The 
fierce strike in the spring had disrupted three 
teamsters’ “locals’’ and broken their council’s 
solid front. A non-union driver can now go 
through the streets without being assaulted 
or having his team wrecked. Hundreds of 
union men do not wear buttons. It was a 
victory for the open shop, the issue around 
whose far-flung battle line a great industrial 
fight is being waged. 

What has happened in Chicago is happening 
in nearly every city in the country. Every- 
where the excesses of labor unions and the 
abuses of their power are being resisted by 
strong organizations of employers. The em- 
ployer is no longer the isolated prey of a 


powerful union. Organization has been met 
by organization and labor is combated by its 
own methods. To-day 500 employers’ and 
other kindred associations, representing more 
than 100,000 employers, confront organized 
labor in the struggle for the maintenance of 
the open shop. 


WHAT THE ‘“‘OPEN SHOP”’ IS 


Now what is the open shop? Ask an 
employer and he says, “The right of any 
individual to work where and how he pleases 
without restriction or domination.”’ 

Ask a union man and he says, “ The weapon 
for the destruction of the unions—a step to 
the non-union shop.”’ 

The tyranny of unionism precipitated the 
fight for the open shop. Primarily the 
causes were these: 

(1) The restriction of product, which pre- 
vented able-bodied men from doing more 
work than the union rules imposed, often 
causing widespread idleness in shops and loss 
to employers. 

(2) The limitation of apprentices, which 
deprived boys of the opportunity to learn 
trades. 

(3) Interference by shop stewards and 
walking delcgates with control of factories. 
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Photographed by Coover, Chicago Photographed by Cox, Chicavo 
MR. FREDERICK W. JOB MR. T. E. DONNELLEY 


Secretary of the Employers’ Association of Chicago Who is leading the fight for open printing shops in Chicago 


Photographed by Pirie MacDunald 
MR. DANIEL DAVENPORT MR. MARSHALL CUSHING 


° . F — . a Disp! 
Executive agent of the American Anti-Boycott Association Secretary of the National Association of Manufacturers Played 
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USING THE INJUNCTION TO PROTECT NON-UNION TEAMSTERS IN CHICAGO 


(4) Contempt for the authority of the thousands of employers into a contest in 


employer and the law. which they had no interest. 
(5) The sympathetic strike, which forced (6) The boycott, which blacklisted goods 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE RESTAURANT KEEPERS 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCN OF OAKLAND 


Open § 1 Shop 


Oakland, Oct. 17, 1904. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

From ‘this date this Shop will be run as an 
“Open Shop” the owner or owners reserving the 
right to hire whom. they please, whether they be 
Union or Non-Union men, and to discharge them 
when their services are not considered satisfactory, 
or for any other just reason. 

We wiil not recognize the business agent’ or 
“Walking Delegate,” of any Labor Union, and what- 
ever privileges they may have had on these prem- 
ises in the past are hereby revoked. 

(Signed) 


The Restaurant Keepers Protective Ass'n 


‘ OF OAKLAND 
Endorsed ahd Approved: 


Citizens’ Alliance of Oakland 


Photugraphed by J. E. Purdy, Boston 
AN ‘‘OPEN-SHOP” POSTER : MR. DAVID M. PARRY 
Displayed by many employers as a warning to walking delegates President of the National Association of Manufacturers 
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“OPEN SHOP” TEAMS ON THE STREETS OF CHICAGO UNDER POLICE PROTECTION 


made in shops where union labor had been 
deposed. 

The unions used to make joint agreements 
with employers to do certain things, but 
principally not to do things. But the “busi- 
ness agents,’ paraphrasing a New York poli- 
tician’s picturesque remarks about the Con- 
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stitution, asked, ‘‘ What is a little thing like 
an agreement between unions?” 

Thus agreements, principally to refrain 
from going on sympathetic strikes, were 
broken. The thraldom of employers and 
manufacturers is as old as the history of 
organized labor. They declared that the 
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NON-UNION MONOTYPE OPERATORS 


Women are taking the places of the striking union printers in many places 
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unions were running their shops and that 
they had no voice in the conduct of their own 
business. Competition made one employer 
profit by the labor troubles of his rival. 
The employers stood wide apart: the union 
workers stood together. The unions always 
won. Inone year the losses from strikes were 
estimated at $114,000,000. 


REVOLT IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY 


Then came the organized revolt. It began 
at Dayton, Ohio, known as “the banner town 
of organized labor.” Strikes had demoralized 
business. One day in 1900 the employers 
asked one another, ‘‘Why don’t we organize 
and fight?’ Then they formed the first 
employers’ association in the United States; 
and, in a year, union aggression had ceased 
and the open shop was a reality. <A year 
later the Employers’ Association of Chicago, 
the largest and most militant of all associations 
of employers, was organized. It fought the 
unions in the stronghold of unionism. Its 
principles were ‘“‘the open shop, no sympa- 
thetic strikes, no restriction of output, and 
the enforcement of the law.’”’ But the open 
shop was the principal issue. The example 
of Dayton and Chicago was quickly followed 
in Louisville, Indianapolis and other cities of 
the Middle West and East. 

But they were having labor troubles in the 
farther West too. The Western Federation 
of Miners, for example, had run riot in law- 
lessness in Colorado and street-car operators 
were terrorizing towns in Montana. The 
people, some of whom remembered the days 
of the Vigilantes, took the law in their own 
hands. This was the beginning of citizens’ 
alliances. They, too, made the open shop 
their battle cry, but instead of being organ- 
wations of employers exclusively, they em- 
braced citizens generally and employees. 
Out of these emergency organizations has 
grown the Citizens’ Industrial Association of 
America, now numbering nearly a hundred 
organizations. 

Thus there developed two kinds of agents 
working for the open shop—the employers’ 
associations of the East and the citizens’ 
alliances of the West. 

In the meantime, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, now composed of 3,000 
firms and individuals, which had been origin- 
ally formed to develop our export business, 
turned its attention to checking what it con- 
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sidered a strong menace to industrial peace— 
the enactment of a national eight-hour law 
and the anti-injunction bill, which the 
American Federation of Labor persistently 
sought to get through Congress. With the 
election of Mr. D. M. Parry, of Indianapolis, 
as president, the Association joined actively 
in the constantly growing movement against 
the unions. The fourth important agent was 
the American Anti-Boycott Association, or- 
ganized to fight the boycotts instituted by 
the union hat-makers of Danbury, Conn. It 
used the injunction instead of the policeman 
and the strike-breaker, and it was just as effec- 
tive. 

One morning organized labor woke up to 
find arrayed against its hitherto impregnable 
line these four organizations whose members, 
banded by a common oppression, were 
dedicated to a mutual purpose—to curb the 
excesses of unionism and to secure the open 
shop. Let us see what they have done. 


RESULTS IN CHICAGO 


You will remember that the Chicago union 
teamsters (they number 35,000) had domi- 
nated the situation there and been a menace 
to its industrial peace and prosperity. But 
they are not so powerful now. Go to Sixteenth 
Street and Wabash Avenue, and you will see 
a big brick building with a sign “ Employers’ 
Teaming Company.”’ Every day 150 teams 
come and go. The drivers wear no yellow 
buttons. Posted in a dozen places throughout 
the barn are these rules, the Chicago em- 
ployers’ declaration of industrial independ- 
ence: 


“Drivers at this stable must report for duty to 
the superintendent in charge and perform such work 
as he may direct. 

“Any interference or discrimination of one driver 
against another by reason of his belonging or not 
belonging to any organization shall be considered 
cause for the discharge of the driver making such 
interference or discrimination. 

‘Absence from duty without giving a satisfactory 
reason or securing permission from the superin- 
tendent in charge, will be considered sufficient 
cause for dismissal from the service. 

“Proof that any driver has unnecessarily ob- 
structed the free movement of any conveyance on 
the streets will be considered sufficient cause for the 
discharge of such a driver. , 

“Drivers will not expose upon their person any 
button, badge, or pin, as they are objectionable to 
the employer.” 
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The Employers’ Teaming Company which 
was formed during the last teamsters’ strike, 
has become a permanent business institution. 
Its teams, which went through the storm 
of bullets and bricks then, now move un- 
molested in any part of Chicago. Its incor- 
porators are all members of the Chicago 
Employers’ Association and include such 
firms as Marshall Field & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company. It owns 
150 teams and nearly 400 horses. It is open 
shop from end to end. 

‘““We could do three times as much business 
if we had the teams,”’ said the manager, Mr. 
E. L. Reed. 

The Employers’ Teaming Company has 
placed in the hands of the Chicago employers 
a powerful weapon for defense .in strikes. 
Before it was organized, they were at the 
mercy of the union teamsters, the aggressors 
in nearly every labor disturbance. When 
they struck, business was tied up. Now the 
employers have only to increase their own 
teaming force to be independent and to keep 
their business moving. 

Take the clothing trade, one of Chicago’s 
largest industries, for anotherexample. Three 


years ago all the shops were closed. Now 
they are all open, displaying this card: 

“We run open shops free from union dicta- 
tion, business agents, and shop stewards, 


where the best workmen receive the best 
pay.” 

There are peace and prosperity in the 
clothing industry in Chicago to-day. You 
don’t see signs outside the shops, “Cutters 
wanted” or “Coat hands wanted,’ for the 
employers have their own labor bureaus. 
We shall see presently what these labor 
bureaus do. 

Three years ago the machinists of Chicago 
were forcing agreements on the metal trades, 
“that only members of their union should 
be employed.”’ To-day every machinist em- 
ployed by a member of the Chicago Metal 
Trades Association signs an individual agree- 
ment, agreeing to work in an open shop and 
asking that there be no discrimination against 
the union. 

Go into any machine shop of the Chicago 
Metal Trades Association (and their mem- 
bership is five-sixths of all the shops), and 
you will see the open-shop rules hanging 
where every man can see them. Among them 
are these: 
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‘There shall be no restriction of the opportunities 
for deserving boys to learn a trade in thig shop. 

“There shall be no arbitrary limitation of the 
amount of work a workman or a machine may turn 
out in a day. We will not countenance any con- 
ditions which are not fair and which do not insure 
a good wage to a good workman.” 


The first is aimed at the union limitation 
of apprentices, the union contention being 
all along “that it is not fair to train too many 
skilled men.” At one union’s limited rate 
of training apprentices, it was estimated that 
the craft would die out in fifty years! The 
second clause prevents restriction of output. 
There is no scarcity of men, because the 
Chicago Metal Trades Association maintains 
a labor bureau. 

What has happened to the metal trades had 
happened with the brass workers. The brass 
manufacturers got tired of “restricted out- 
put,” and they organized themselves and 
declared for the open shop. The union 
struck: their officers and the “business agent” 
are still out, but many of the men are back 
at work, in open shops. 

The Carriage and Wagon Makers’ Union 
had a strong organization. When the em- 
ployers were rushed with orders, the men 
decided to make excessive demands. The 
employers met them with blank refusal. 

“We must keep these shops open and 
running,” they said. They lent each other 
men to do it. They filled each other's 
orders. There was co-operation among com- 
petitors. But they won, and their shops to- 
day are open. Every employee signs an 
agreement which contains this clause: 


““We, the undersigned employees of ———, hereby 
agree to continue in their employ and faithfully 
and intelligently to work’ for them to the best of 
our ability, and to their best interests, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1905. We also agree not to unite with other 
employees in any concerted action with a view to 
securing shorter hours, greater compensation, of 
interfering with the free conduct of the business of 
said , in any manner.”’ 


Agreements still prevail between employer 
and employee, but they differ from the kind 
that the unions used to force. 

A dozen other cases might be cited where 
the open shop has been established in Chicago. 
It includes the sash and door manufacturers, 
the packers, the master cleaners and dyers, 
the paint dealers, the furniture manufacturers, 
the cigar manufacturers, and the paper-box 
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makers. In each of these organizations the 
employers are strongly organized and behind 
them is the Employers’ Association, which 
has grown from thirty-two members in 1902 
to 2,000 to-day. It has made every employ- 
er’s fight its own fight. It fought and won 
the fight against the teamsters. Its work 
summed up is this: It has secured the open 
shop in establishments employing 114,740 
men. It has a free employment bureau. 

I asked Mr. Frederick W. Job, secretary of 
the association, how the fight would be 
contintted, and he said: “The efforts of the 
association will be largely for the further 
establishment of the open shop and the 
elimination of the principle of the limitation 
of output and of apprentices. In go per cent. 
of the industrial conflicts during the past four 
years, the open shop has won. We believe 
that the open shop is merely the embodiment 
of President Roosevelt’s apt expression, ‘a 
square deal, no more, no less.’”’ 

But what is union labor in Chicago doing 
in the face of this battering? Two years ago, 
after a swift campaign, provoked by the 
activity of the Employers’ Association, the 
membership of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor was 250,000. To-day it is scarcely 
200,000. 

“How is organizing coming on?’’ I asked 
District Organizer Fitzpatrick, who in one 
year added 40,000 members to the Federation. 

“Not much doing now,” he said. 

“Why ?,’ I asked. 

“It’s hard to organize after losing strikes,” 
he said. 


THE STRUGGLE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago’s domination by organized labor 
has for many years been duplicated in San 


They have no employers’ asso- 
ciation to oppose it. Instead, there is an 
aggressive citizens’ alliance, with 17,000 
members. In an election for mayor in 
which the two leading parties were sharply 
divided, the union labor candidate was elected. 
Then unionism ran riot. Everything and 
everybody was unionized. The newsboys, 
the sandwich vendors, even the girls who sold 
chewing gum on the street, were organized. 
Civil service in municipal affairs gave way to 
the closed shop. Then the Alliance got to 
work, and a change came, especially on the 
water front, where every man who worked 
or loafed belonged to some organization. 


Francisco. 
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A vast business is done on the water front. 
Ships come and go from a hundred ports. 
One day a big ship came in from Tacoma, 
where there was a strike among the stevedores. 
Its cargo had been loaded by non-union men. 
The San Francisco stevedores refused to 
unload it. Then, the ship owners said: 
“We will have it anyhow.”’ They drove the 
union men from the docks and guarded the 
non-union men who went to work. This 
uprising resulted in the Water Front Associa- 
tion, composed of every employer with 
interests in a ship or shipping. To-day they 
maintain an open shop. 

The opposition to union domination has 
reached the point in San Francisco when the 
Democrats and the Republicans put aside 
their party differences and fuse to defeat the 
union labor candidates. 

Then there is the case of Los Angeles, 
where General Harrison Gray Otis fought and 
won a notable fight for the open shop in his 
paper, the Los Angeles Times. Without 
provocation, the International Typographical 
Union declared a strike. General Otis says, 
“It was not for wages but for the control of 
our business and the domination of our 
property.” He had been a soldier and he 
resisted boycott, picket, and the combined 
attacks of the allied labor strength of the 
Coast. He filled his shop with non-union men: 
they are still there, and the paper is more 
prosperous than ever. 

This is the employers’ and citizens’ spirit 
that is sweeping the whole state. The 
fourteen California Citizens’ Alliances have 
organized a State Federation which meets 
once a year. 


CURBING WALKING DELEGATES 


We have seen what has happened in Chicago 
and San Francisco. How about New York, 
where for years unionism has been strongly 
entrenched and where the walking delegate 
has been a dictator? 

It is first necessary to understand these 
conditions: In Chicago the unskilled (and 
therefore more ignorant) workers dominate 
labor councils, while in New York the skilled 
and more intelligent workers are in the 
majority. Hence the situation in New York 
has been more difficult to handle. But the 
story of what the New York Metal Trades 
Association did to the Marine Trades Council 
is typical of the new conditions. 
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The Marine Trades Council is (or was) com- 
posed of the walking delegates of the unions 
working in the shipyards about New York. 
Chief among them was the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders. They 
tyrannized the employers, for example, by 
doing half a job on a ship that had a contract 
to be ready to carry the mails under penalty 
for lack of promptness, and then they made 
an excessive demand. The ship builder or 
owner was helpless. He was obliged to 
yield. But they became tired of this domina- 
tion and organized the New York Metal 
Trades Association, composed of men and 
firms who build and repair ships and manu- 
facture boilers, engines, and machine tools. 
They declared for the open shop, but did not 
discriminate against any man who belonged to 
.an organization. Then trouble began. The 
boilermakers demanded that the Townsend- 
Downey Ship Building Company should dis- 
charge two non-union men. The employer 
refused and the Metal Trades Association took 
up his fight and backed up his refusal. A 
sympathetic strike was called and 3,128 
workmen went out because of the two non- 
union employees. The employers found out 
that the walking delegates had lied to the men 
by telling them that it was a strike against 
the introduction of piece work and longer 
hours. Then they printed a statement of 
the facts and put it in the pay envelopes of 
the strikers. This presentation of the real 
cause of the strike, and the aggressiveness of 
the employers in replacing men, raised such 
a protest in their “locals” that the strike was 
called off, but only after the employers had 
forced an agreement that they might employ 
and discharge any employee whom they saw 
fit and would permit no interference by 
walking delegates with the men while at work. 
But when the agreement expired, there was 
a demand for a closed shop, which was 
promptly met by a refusal; and the boiler- 
makers struck. Then the employers es- 
tablished a labor bureau and filled the places 
of the strikers with non-union men. They 
are still at work, and alongside of them are as 
many of *he former strikers as have been able 
to get fobs. The walking delegate who 
precipitated the strike himself applied to the 
bureau for a place! 
What is the result? 
in the metal trades. 
The business agent (or walking delegate) 


To-day there is peace 
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has been eliminated from interference with the 
men. 

The Boiler-Makers’ Union is practically 
disrupted. 

Restriction of output has been abolished. 

The right of the employer to distribute and 
to control his employees is recognized. 

The open shop is in force in every metal 
trades establishment. 

The Marine Trades Council exists only on 
paper. 

In the New York building trades, the 
walking delegate is not as powerful to-day as 
he was when Sam Parks and his colleagues 
of the ‘Entertainment Committee’’ were 
rioting on money extorted from contractors. 
The building trades in New York and else- 
where are strongly unionized and the closed 
shop prevails. But two significant things 
have happened. 

The firms and individuals who build houses 
form the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. All labor disputes between its mem- 
bers and the building trades unions are now 
referred to what is known as the Arbitration 
Board of the New York Building Trades, of 
which Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly, a union man, 
is secretary. Formerly the New York build- 
ing contractors made agreements with groups 
of unions; now they are made with single 
unions. It is a step toward negotiation with 
the individual. But—what is more im- 
portant—in all the agreements now in force 
the walking delegate is powerless to call a 
strike. Thus the delegate cannot do what 
Sam Parks and his kind did—hold the threat 
of a tie-up over a contractor until he should 
pay a big share of his profits for graft. In 
fact, the walking delegate has become what 
he was originally intended to be, merely the 
business agent of a union looking after its 
interests in a legitimate way. 

The result may be summed up in a sentence: 
There has not been an important strike in 
the New York building trades for a year. 


THE VALUE OF LABOR LITIGATION 


But all the fight for the open shop is not 
by employers’ associations and kindred organ- 
izations. A way has been found through the 
courts. The case of Barry vs. Donovan is 
one in point. Barry was a shoe worker in the 


factory of Hazen B. Goodrich, at Haverhill, 
Mass 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 


Donovan was the walking delegate of 
Union. He 
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made a closed shop agreement with Goodrich. 
Barry was ordered to join the union but he 
refused. He lost his job. Then he sued 
Donovan for damages for the loss of his place 
and got a verdict. The court held that Don- 
ovan had no right to induce an employer to 
discharge an employee. It was an important 
precedent. 

The now famous decision of Judge Holdom 
of Chicago on the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company strike, declaring picketing 
unlawful and a sympathetic strike a conspir- 
acy, is a precedent successfully used in 
contests with unions during strikes. In 
three-fourths of the Chicago strikes, injunc- 
tions have been secured restraining strikers 
from interfering with non-union men on the 
ground that it was a conspiracy to prevent 
work. These injunctions are enforced. Hence 
the anti-injunction bill which the American 
Federation of Labor has tried hard to put 
through Congress. This bill, in the opinion of 
Mr. James M. Beck, chief counsel of the 
American Anti-Boycott Association, “‘legal- 
ized conspiracies’’ between unions but made 
it impossible to enjoin them. 

The steady growth of litigation unfavorable 
to the unions, and the ability of employers’ 
organizations successfully to oppose their 
favorite measures at Washington (where the 
unions on account of the pressure of the 
“labor vote’’ heretofore have been powerful), 
are signs of progress toward a restraint of 
unions. 


A NEW THING-——THE LABOR BUREAU 


You will have observed that nearly every 
strike ending in a victory for the open shop 
has been followed by the establishment of a 
labor bureau. The union men call it a black- 
list agency, because it keeps a check on a 
man’s records, but employers have found it 
very useful. The National Metal Trades 
Association, in which practically all the local 
Metal Trades Associations are affiliated, 
furnishes a good example. It runs open 
shops. Therefore it cannot draw its men from 
the unions directly, and labor bureaus(which 
are employment agencies) have been estab- 
lished in a dozen large cities. Take Chicago 
for example. The office is known as the 
Association Employment Bureau. Any man 
of good character wanting a job in the metal 
trades can apply there and in four out of five 
cases he secures work free of charge. He is 
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required to give a complete record of himself, 
including the reasons why he left the shops 
where he was formerly employed. All the 
facts about him are put on a card which is 
kept in a permanent card catalogue. The 
secretary of the agency makes an investigation 
of the man’s record. If it is found correct, 
he is given a card to an employer needing 
men. In this way the employers find out 
who the disturbers are, and they are kept out 
of the shops. Last year the Chicago labor 
bureau of the metal trades had 4,850 appli- 
cants and 3,000 men got jobs. No fee is 
charged in any of the bureaus. 

The free employment bureau of the Chicago 
Employers’ Association furnishes jobs for 
more than half the applicants. In hundreds 
of large stores and factories this sign is dis- 
played: ‘Preference given to people having 
cards from the Employers’ Association Em- 
ployment Bureau.” 

But what is more important, the various 
metal trades labor bureaus in different cities 
kept in touch with one another. If a man 
applying in Kansas City lies about the reason 
why he left a job there, he is sure to be found 
out if he applies in New York. The secre- 
taries of bureaus have formed the Labor 
Bureau Secretaries’ League. Mr. Henry C. 
Hunter, commissioner of the New York 
Metal Trades Association, is its president. 

If a strike is threatened, for instance in the 
New York metal trades, Mr. Hunter can send 
a telegram to every labor bureau secretary, 
asking him to rush men to New York. In 
twenty-four hours a hundred boilermakers 
would be on their way from Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
and a dozen other places. These labor 
bureaus all have competent men at their 
disposal. 

These bureaus are an effective weapon 
against strikes. They have proved to the 
unions that the employers are no longer at 
their mercy, and that there is always a force 
of efficient men ready to be rushed to the 
union vacancies. It has made leaders cau- 
tious about calling men out. Formerly they 
called a strike and then considered the 
grievance. Now they consider the grievance 
carefully before ordering out the men, be- 
cause these men have learned from experience 
that it is often difficult to get back, and when 
they return they must return to an open 
shop. 
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THE NON-UNION MAN 


The non-union man is a large issue in the 
fight for the open shop. Who is he? The 
employer says that he is any individual who 
wants to sell his labor as he sees fit. The 
unionist says that he is a “scab” and “a 
strike-breaker.”’ 

There are good non-union men and bad 
non-union men just as there are good unions 
and bad unions. The good kind are not 
“‘strike-breakers,’”’ but decent citizens who 
want to work without restraint, and who 
sometimes cannot afford to pay union dues 
and assessments. The campaign for the open 
shop protects such as these. But strikes have 
produced strike-breakers of the type em- 
ployed by Mr. James Farley, “‘the professional 
strike-breaker.’”’ They are the bad kind, to 
whom unions refer as “the scabs always look- 
ing for a decent man’s job.”’ They comprise 
the labor adventurers (no more “crooked,” 
to be sure, than grafting walking delegates), 
most of whom are men chronically without 
jobs, and often without countries, willing to 
go where there is danger. 

There is the same distinction between the 
unions as between the men. For example, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
requires character as a requisite to member- 
ship as well as ability to handle a throttle; 
the men.of the Teamsters’ Unions are of a 
much lower grade. 


, 


THE PRINTING STRIKE 


While this article is in preparation, the 
United Typothetz of America, comprising 
the larger firms of printers and publishers 
employing compositors other than those in the 
newspaper composing rooms, is struggling 
with the International Typographical Union 
in a fight for the open shop. The situation 
isthis: Heretofore nearly all their agreements 
with the printing unions have been for the 
closed shop and a nine-hour day. The Inter- 
national Union decided, by a referendum 
vote, to demand an eight-hour day at the 
nine-hour wage scale, and a continuance of 
the closed shop. At the Niagara Falls 
convention of the Typothetze last summer, 
resolutions were adopted declaring for 


“The right of every firm comprised within its 
membership to conduct an open office employing 
whomever such firm may choose with due regard 
to existing contracts. 

“The right of its members to employ whomsoever 
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they may see fit in the management of their respec- 
tive offices. 

“The right of every firm comprised within its 
membership to sell to or to purchase from whom- 
soever they may see fit, without prejudice, it being 
understood that the laws of demand and supply 
and of credit alone should govern transactions of 
buying and selling.”’ 


Many of the closed-shop agreements, par- 
ticularly in Chicago, expired July 1, 1905. 
The printers demanded a renewal on their 
new terms. The Chicago Typothetz refused. 
They posted up open-shop notices and the 
union men struck. The Typothetz, which 
includes the largest job-printing houses, 
such as R. R: Donnelley & Sons Company and 
Rand, McNally & Company, immediately 
began to fill their shops with non-union 
compositors. They had learned the useful- 
ness of the labor bureau from the clothing 
and metal trades. They, too, established 
one and with it a school for compositors, 
both men and women. There was not room 
for all the students who applied. There are 
now in the shops whence 685 union men went 
out, 562 non-union operators at work. 

The Chicago situation is summed up by 
Mr. T. E. Donnelley, secretary of the Typothe- 
tz, who said: ‘‘Unless the present nine-hour 
day is continued in the printing industry in 
Chicago, every large printing plant, doing a 
general business, will either have to go out 
of business or move to the country.” 

The loss of one hour in the working day 
causes valuable machinery to stand idle. 
In order to maintain the nine-hour day pro- 
duction it would be necessary to increase 
the number of machines. It is estimated 
that this would increase the cost of produc- 
tion at least 20 percent. This advance must 
come out of the customer or out of the mar- 
gin of profit. 

Schools for machine operators are now 
open at New York, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, and elsewhere. 

The demand for the eight-hour day and 
the closed shop has everywhere been followed 
by refusal. The experience of the National 
Cash Register Company at Dayton, Ohio, 1s 
significant. This factory employs 3,000 peo- 
ple, including printers who have enjoyed 
exceptional welfare advantages. It has been 
a closed shop. President Patterson of the 
company called a mass meeting of his em- 
ployees and told them of his refusal to accede 
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to the typographical demand. He said: “‘ The 
factory and all its welfare work may sink 
in oblivion, its buildings may stand here 
and rot, with the doors locked and the 
machines idle, before I will be low enough and 
mean enough, or such a traitor to you people, 
as to sign such a contract as that which is 
offered us by the Typographical Union.” 

The shops are now open. 

At Atlanta, Louisville (where the open- 
shop fight was won more than a year ago), 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Worcester, 
Rochester, Omaha, and elsewhere the em- 
ploying printers have squarely refused to 
accede and the shops are now run by non- 
union men. In New York the closed shop 
agreement expires January 1, 1906, and the 
members of the Typothetz have prepared 
to resist. 


THE LARGE RESULTS 


The end of the year finds a bristling battle 
line between employer and employee ex- 
tending to nearly every state. The large 
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results of the fight for the open shop are 
these: 

(1) The employer has learned the value 
of organized opposition to excessive union 
demands and is securing control of his shop 
or business. 

(2) The power of the walking delegate 
as a disturber of peace and industry is 
passing. 

(3) The non-union worker now knows that 
he can be protected in his constitutional right 
to work where he pleases. 

(4) Organized labor is on the defensive 
instead of the offensive. , 

(5) The labor agitator has been taught ts 
respect the law. 

The employers do not maintain nor wish 
that labor unions should be destroyed; nor do 
they question the right of temperate and 
constructive (not destructive) organization. 
They have proved, too, that the union and 
the non-union man can work in peace side 
by side under free and fair conditions. 
This is industrial democracy. 


MacMONNIES, SCULPTOR 


THE CAREER OF AN AMERICAN ARTIST WHOSE AMBITION IS TO CREATE 


AN AMERICAN ART FOR AMERICANS — THE 
PLAYS IN THE REALIZATION OF THAT AMBITION, AND 
OF AMERICAN STUDENTS IN 
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FRENCH STROTHER 


HE career of Mr. Frederick Mac- 
Monnies as a sculptor began when, 
as a boy of five years, scarcely tall 
enough to reach up to the top of the kitchen 
table, he modelled little figures in dough. 
Two years later he discovered a_ better 
material for his purpose. At that time a 
white-wax chewing gum was much in fashion 
among children. Young MacMonnies saved 
his odd pennies until he could buy what he 
wanted of it, and then he made from it an 
equestrian statue of George Washington, 
Which is still among the family treasures. 
When he was ten years old Barnum’s 
circus came to town. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the parade, and when the elephant 


appeared he became intense. He watched 
every motion and studied every line of the 
strange beast. Then he rushed into the house 
and, working as fast as he could, modelled 
from memory a clay elephant of which he 
need not be ashamed to-day. At thirteen he 
carved a likeness of a pet bullfrog out of a 
Belgian paving block, with an ice-pick for a 
chisel. These attempts at sculpture, without 
instruction and with only the crudest ma- 
terials, were among the early indications 
of his inherent talents. An approximate 
measure of his artistic advance is the 
“General Slocum”’ recently erected on East- 
ern Parkway, Brooklyn. 

His work still shows many of the charac- 
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teristics of his boyish beginnings—nimble 
fingers following fleetly the quick flash of 
imagination, modelling into form the creation 
of the brain; a leap to an artistic conception 
which, once inwardly seen, is immediately 
produced without a swerve from the original 
idea. The boy’s impatience with the re- 
straints of his medium of expression is still 
discernible. The idea is the thing: ~nd that 
once become clear, the translation into clay 
is simply craftsmanship—labor enforced. 
The treatment of nearly all his subjects 
shows a heart still young, filled with a boy’s 
love of a dramatic situation—sometimes al- 
most theatrical—and with a boy’s delight in 
physical action for the sheer exhilaration of it. 
Much of this may be accounted for by some 
record of his early life. Wherein his artistic 
point of view is changed—as it seems now to 
be changing—may be explained, perhaps, by 
his long residence in France, where he has 
lived almost continuously for more than 
twenty years. 

He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., September 
20, 1863. His mother was a grand-niece of 
Benjamin West, the first great American 
painter, and perhaps through this lineage 
may have come his artistic gifts. 

At seventeen he entered the studio of 
Mr. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, then located 
at 148 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York 
City. Here he did modelling for the older 
sculptor, and in spare hours was permitted 
to do work of his own under Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens’s instruction. The personality of Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens had impressed itself deeply on 
his imagination, and to his influence he still 
bears grateful testimony. From his father, 
an importer with offices in New York City, he 
learned the persistence which is necessary to 
success. 

But there is another side of MacMonnies’ 
boyhood which has had perhaps as deep an 
influence on his later work. His mother 
was a deeply religious woman, and she main- 
tained Puritan discipline in her family, 
particularly in the observance of the Sabbath. 
This was especially irksome to Frederick, 
whose main recreation, beside his modeling, 
was in taking long tramps through the woods. 
These were forbidden on Sunday, and mem- 
orizing verses of the Bible was required as a 
wholesome substitute. This discipline was 
enforced until he left for Europe, and the 
reaction from it appeared at once in some 
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fables which he wrote in Paris, and, later, 
in his artistic work. One of the fables runs 
about like this: 


‘““Once upon a time there were two little boys, 
one of them good and the other bad. The bad 
little boy used to go off to the woods every Sunday, 
to play with the other children in the fresh air and 
sunshine. But the good little boy was obedient, and 
stayed at home every Sunday, as he was bid, and 
learned a verse from the Bible, to repeat in Sabbath 
school. He often envied the bad little boy the good 
times he had on Sunday, running and playing and 
laughing with the other children in the open air, 
and flying his kite in the face of providence. 
But he comforted himself with the thought that 
that was wrong, and that he was doing right in 
learning the verses, and that one day he would be 
rewarded. So he learned a verse every Sunday, 
until he had memorized 437 of them. Then, one 
Sunday, he was called up before all the other pupils 
in the Sabbath school, and the teacher praised his 
perseverance and told the others how hard he had 
worked, and then, when he had finished talking, he 
gave the good little boy a card covered with sparkling 
bits of glass and fringed with gilt tassels; and on the 





card was printed, ‘Feed my lambs.’ It was the J 
reward of virtue.” 


Mr. MacMonnies intended this fable as a hu- {] & 


morous reminder to his mother, whose sens 
of humor allowed her to enjoy it heartily. 
In Paris, MacMonnies entered the Ecc 
des Beaux Arts in the atelier of Falguiér 
So rapid was his progress that he was soo 
taken from the class by the master an 





became an assistant to criticise the work 
of the other students. In 1887, and again in 
1889, he took the Prix d’ Atelier, the highest 
prize open to foreign pupils of the school. 
Soon afterward he established his own 
studio at No. 16 Impassé du Maine, in the 
Latin Quarter. In +1889 he exhibited his 
first figure—the “Diana’—in the Salon, 
where it received honorable mention. 

The “J. T. S. Stranahan”’ and the ‘“‘ Nathan 
Hale” were executed in time for the Salon 
of 1891, at which they received second 
medal. The “J. T. S. Stranahan’’ was 
made for Prospect Park, Brooklyn, of which 
Mr. Stranahan was the donor to the city. 
The “Nathan Hale” is, perhaps, the best ex- 
ample of Mr. MacMonnies’ ideal of portrait 
sculpture, which by that time he had pro- 
claimed: ‘‘ that a statue in stone or bronze 
should never be a photographic likeness, but 
should be so conceived as an ideal that the 
figure should symbolize the life-work of the 
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Copyright, 1904, by Detroit Fhotographic Co. 
' SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT—BY FREDERICK MacMONNIES 
Erected at the Vanderbilt Avenue entrance to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, ‘‘ To the defenders of the Union, 1861-1865 ” 











ARMY GROUP NAVY GROUP 


The forward figure with uplifted sword is practically a portrait of The faces of the men in these groups are mostly portraits of 
Mr. MacMonnies Mr. MacMonnies’ friends 
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subject.” As there was not in -existence an 
authentic likeness of Nathan Hale, Mr. Mac- 
Monnies was free to put his maxim into prac- 
tice without fear of protest from the critics, 
and the result is the tense, haughty figure of 
the American patriot which now stands in City 
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ONE OF THE BRONZE DOORS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON 


Hall Park, New York. His work was now 
meeting with great success in Europe, and 
it was publicly recognized in 1892, when he 
was decorated as a Chevalier of the Order 
of St. Michael of Bavaria. 

But Mr. MacMonnies’ first great opportunity 
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to realize his ambition to succeed as an Ameri- 
can artist in America came with the commission 
to make the central fountain for the Colum. 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Visitors 
to that fair recall the Court of Honor by 
night, ablaze with electric lights gleaming on 
the white palaces around it, and flashing on 
the mist of waters from which rose the! 
majestic Ship of State, propelled by eight 
female figures, steered by Father Time with 
his scythe and heralded by a Victory blowing 
a trumpet, the whole surmounted by the 
heroic figure of Columbia, seated in a chair! 
on a pedestal sustained by four cherubs,| 
No more spectacular opportunity for the 
display of an immense piece of sculpture was 
ever given an artist, and it is enough to 
say that Mr. MacMonnies made good use of it 
with his “Triumph of Columbia.” It was 
applauded by thousands of his fellow Amer- 
icans. 

Yet this applause, and his continued 
success until to-day as an artist with an 
American following, did not blind Mr. Mac- 
Monnies to the fact that Americans were 
curiously inconsistent in their treatment of 
American artists. Men of wealth and artistic 
appreciation continued to endow scholar- 
ships in Paris for American art students, thus 
encouraging them in their efforts to create 
and perfect an American art, but at the same 
time continued to buy only the work of 
European artists, with the result that the’ 
American artists had no American following 
when they completed their education, and 
that most of them were compelled to remain 
in Europe and appeal to its appreciation, or 
starve. This state of affairs led Mr. Mac- 
Monnies to write another fable, to this effect: 



















““Once upon a time, there was an old cab horse 
hitched to a battered barouche, standing in the 
rain outside a restaurant in Paris. His bones 
stuck out pitifully, and every rib showed as plainly 
apart as a man’s fingers. He looked old and tired 
and dejected. Presently a fat, coarse bourgeois 
came out of the restaurant, accompanied by his fat 
bourgeois wife and their children. The family 
all climbed into the barouche, which they weighted 
down until it creaked and groaned at every step. 
With lashes and curses, the dfiver urged the old 
horse to a faster pace. At length they left Paris, 
and ascending a steep hill, the horse spied a young 
colt kicking his heels gaily, and frolicking about a 
pasture of green grass and daisies. As the horse 
tugged and strained at his load, the colt raced overt 
to the fence and hailed him: 
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“BOY AND HERON” 


***You are an old fool to work vour heart out 
like that,’ he said. 

““*Never mind,’ replied the horse. ‘I am doing 
my duty faithfully, as I have done for many years, 
and some dav these people will realize it, and I 
shall receive my reward.’ 

“And to-day, the foreigner visiting in Paris, is 
shown into the great Museum, and there, in a glass 
case bound with silver and set on a pedestal, is the 
skeleton of a horse. It is the skeleton of the cab- 
horse. And ona tablet beneath is inscribed, THB 
REWARD OF VIRTUE.” 


It was pointed out, in a recent number of 
THEWoRLD’s Work, that the conditions which 
inspired this fable are now passing, and that 
American appreciation of American art is 
growing. 

Mr. MacMonnies expresses his idea thus: 
“The man who is bound to succeed needs no 
pap. He will succeed anvhow. He will 
get his art education at any cost. What 











As 
he asks is not a nursing bottle while he is ‘al *, 
student but recognition from his countrymdl & ** 


* 


when he has become a good artist.” 

With this idea in mind, Mr. MacMonns 
has gathered around him in Paris, and at 
country home in Giverny, a colony of yoy 
American art students. For them he mai 
tains a school to which he who will mav com 
without charge, to receive such instruction ay 
advice as he may ask for. 

A few vears after his removal to Paris j 
married Miss Marv Louise Fairchild of 
Louis, who was also an art student. § 
is a landscape artist of the modern scho 
apd a painter of miniatures on ivory. Hf 
abilities have been recognized by the Frenj 
Government, which has bought many of lj 
paintings for the public galleries. 

Mr. MacMonnies’ interest in the creation( 
an American art has been much affected t 
his bovhood in Brooklyn. Recalling tl 
pleasure of his early davs in Prospect Par 
he has made especially for it several wot 
which he has given to the city. The “B 
and Duck” reproduced on page 696g is erect 
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“VICTORY” 


Erected on the grounds of the United States Military Academ 
at West Point 


Me 








Ph hed Ge 
“THE TRIUMPH OF MIND OVER BRUTE FORCE” ened bY GC Langill 


More commonly known as “‘ The Wild Horses.” They flank the Coney Island entrance to Prospect Park, Brooklyn 
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as a fountain in a pool where he and his 
friends angled for goldfish when they were 
boys. The arrangement of the pool and the 
landscape gardening around it have been 
made to reproduce, in miniature, the Vale 
of Cashmere, in India. The groups of wild 
horses, which are erected at the Coney Island 


“SIR HARRY VANE” 


Erected in Boston 


park, symbolize 


” 


entrance to the “ The 
Triumph of Mind Over Brute Force.’”’ To pro- 
duce them, Mr. MacMonnies bought two wild 
horses in Andalusia and had them brought 
to his studio in Paris. There, by means 
of ropes and stretchers, the horses were 
posed more than three hundred times in the 
positions in which they appear in the groups. 





FREDERICK MAC MONNIES, SCULPTOR 


In pursuance of his idea of American art; 
America, Mr. MacMonnies, several years agj 
resolved to move to New York City. 
opened a studio in Washington Square, ani 
was followed by many students of his colon 
in France. But he soon discovered that th 
noises of the park and of the elevated railroy 





“SHAKESPEARE” 
In the Congressional Library at Washington 


were too much for his high-strung nerves, an 
he sought a location on a more seclude 
square. Later, however, he heeded the advic4 
of his friends, and returned to Paris as thi 
place where he could produce his work to thi 
best advantage. 

The effects of his residence in Franc 
have been manifested in several ways. Thi 





“MISS PALMER” 


From the painting by Frederick MacMonnies 
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“THE CURE OF GIVERNY” 
By Frederick MacMonnies 
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‘““MRS. FREDERICK MacMONNIES AND CHILDREN, IN THE GARDEN OF GIVERNY” 


By Frederick MacMonnies. 


many tons of granite do you intend to use in 


the base?’’ His reply was, “If you are in 
the business of buying granite, you may 
use as much as you want, one ton or one 
hundred thousand tons. I am an artist, and 
I have never yet heard of art being bought by 
the pound.” The question was dropped 
until the contract for the commission was 
drawn. When Mr. MacMonnies received it 
he discovered in it a clause providing that in 
case the bronzes were ever thrown down 


The child beside Mrs. MacMonnies is Marjorie, the other is Betty 


from their base, by any cause whatever, and 
any person or property should be injured, he 
and his heirs, and their heirs forever, should 
be liable for the damage sustained. He 
returned the contract without comment, 
unsigned. When the committee wrote him 
asking the reason, his brief reply was, “ Your 
lawyers are too sharp.” 

To attempt to place Mr. MacMonnies’ 
relative position as an artist is outside the 
province of this article. Among his friends 





FREDERICK MAC MONNIES, 


: nd students he is held in affectionate regard 
asa gentle, generous comrade. To the public 
e has given many beautiful and vivid works 
4 of art. The best appreciation of his artistic 
development and his actual achievement 
HWhich is accorded him by his fellow artists 
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SCULPTOR 


FREDERICK MacMONNIES 
From a painting by Miss Ellen G. Emmet, formerly one of his pupils 


is the closing sentence of a speech by his 
first master, Mr. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, at a 
recent banquet of the Montauk Club: ‘“‘ When 
he came to me he was like a dove in the 
nest; now he is like an eagle soaring in the 
firmament.” 


[Note—Photographs not otherwise credited are used by courtesy of Mr. T. B. Starr.] 
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HENRY B. HYDE 


whose ingenuity and energy opened the way to the colossal 
the seductive plans of “investment ’’ insurance. This 


The founder of the Equitable Assurance Society, 

growth of life insurance, by adding to insurance proper 

ortrait is from a photograph of ihe statue of Mr. Hyde, which stands in the lobby of the Equitable Building 
in New York City 
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THE STORY OF 


HENRY B. HYDE 


Et. 


HOW HE BUILT UP LIFE INSURANCE TO BE THE LARGEST BUSINESS IN THE WORLD, 
WITH FREEDOM FROM ACCOUNTABILITY—THE CHANGES OF INSURANCE LAWS; THE 
CREATION OF THE INSURANCE LOBBY; THE DECISIONS OF COURTS THAT LEAVE THE 
POLICY HOLDER HELPLESS—THE CENTRAL CONFUSION OF IDEAS WHEREBY ALL THESE 
THINGS WERE DONE, AND THE PERSONAL CAREER OF THE MAN WHO DID THEM 
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[The November Wor.pv’s Work contained an article explaining the confusion of ideas on which the great 
insurance business has been built up. Other articles are to follow.]} 


ODERN life insurance—both in its 
M methods and in its character—is a 
direct result of the energy and 
fertility of the late Henry B. Hyde, the 
founder of the Equitable. He opened the 
way for it to become the colossal thing that 
itis. He discovered and applied the peculiar 
Confusion of Ideas that lies at the bottom 
of this great growth of business. The same 
Confusion of Ideas that caused this almost 
| incalculable volume of business brought 
in millions of dollars for which the companies 
‘ae not legally responsible; and this is the 
entre of the whole evil. 


HOW MR. HYDE MADE THE BUSINESS BIG 


For the first few years after the incorpora- 
_ tion of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
} int859, Mr. Hyde continued the conservative 
customs of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in whose service he had been trained. 
He spent most of his time personally soliciting 
insurance. He not only invented modern life 
insurance, but was the originator of the life 
insurance solicitor, or salesman. There had 
previously been dignified appeals for business 
such as savings banks now make, and there 
had been advertisements of assets and of 
stability somewhat like present-day fire in- 
surance advertisements; but there had been 
none of the modern leech-like, persistent 
clinging to a possible policy holder, until his 
application had been signed and his first 
payment paid, for fear his wife would be a 
widow and his children orphans to-morrow. 

This was Mr. Hyde’s first departure from 
the old methods. He wrote to everybody 
he knew, soliciting them to look into the 





advantages of life insurance and urging upon 
them the superior stability of his company, 
with its $100,000 paid in capital, over the older 
companies which were mutual and had no 
capital guarantee. He spent most of his 
time making the rounds of business offices in 
New York, personally soliciting business. 
He made everything tell. His selections of 
clerks and even his purchases of household 
supplies for his own family were utilized to 
bring business to his company. His church 
connections, his country friends, the many 
acquaintances that he had made as clerk in 
the Mutual Life, were all made to contribute 
to his success; and he kept his purpose to 
make the Equitable’s assets $100,000,000 
before he died. 

The first policies came in slowly. The 
times were hard, and money was scarce. 
Life insurance was not then regarded as a 
profitable investment. The “investment” 
idea had not been developed. Moreover, 
interest rates were high and men could lend 
their money out to great advantage. Even 
United States bonds were below par and 
many securities which are now “gilt edged” 
were then purchasable at a few dollars a 
share. His experience in these early years 
confirmed him in the belief that both the 
principles and the methods of life insurance 
management must be changed to fit them to 
the American speculative spirit, and especially 
that the routine business with its short 
periods of accounting must .be changed. 
Something must be done, too, to offer a man 
a better bargain than to wait till he died for 
the benefits to accrue. 

The Civil War brought shocks to all the 
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older companies, but Mr. Hyde’s company 
and its policies were all new and the number 
of them was not great; and, while the other 
companies were busily engaged in protecting 
themselves, he was free to branch out; and 
he did branch out. 

He began by declaring higher dividends 
to his policy holders, than the policy holders 
of any other company received. He had 
inserted no provisions in his charter limiting 
the nature of the Equitable investments and 
he was restricted only by the insurance law, 
to which he paid little attention. His busi- 
ness instincts were shrewd, his judgment 
good, and his self-confidence boundless. His 
investments were so made that in the general 
inflation of the war time their market value 
increased. To the very limit-of safety, he 
paid out all he could to his policy holders. 
The office expenses were kept down to a 
minimum. He did the real executive work 
himself, and his year’s salary was less than 


the monthly pay of an insurance vice- 
president to-day. 
His enthusiasm was infectious. His large 


dividends gave him a substantial argument 
and the Equitable gained rapidly. The 
first year he sold a little more than $1,000,000 
of insurance. The second year, the out- 
standing policies were more than doubled. 
In 1861, a year of trouble and uncertainty, he 
sold another million dollars of insurance, the 
next year twice as much, the third year four 
times as much, the fourth year seven times 
as much; and by the close of the war the 
outstanding insurance had increased to more 
than $50,000,000. He kept ever before him 
the hope of the realization of his dream. 

He made a prompt distribution of the 
surplus from overcharged rates, and the busi- 
ness grew by leaps and bounds. By his 
economical and efficient management, the 
savings for several years amounted to more 
than the Iegal reserve. This cut the cost of 
insurance almost in half. The dividends went 
to the policy holders and made the best kind 
of an advertisement. 

The results of the early management of the 
Equitable by Mr. Hyde are conclusive proof 
of the possibility of sound and cheap life 
It was a demonstration, beyond 
all cavil. Such results noised abroad pushed 
the Equitable rapidly to the front. For the 
first eight vears its outstanding insurance 
almost doubled annually. 


insurance. 


THE STORY OF HENRY B. HYDE 


But even with all this great growth, Mr, 


Hyde’s ambition that his company should 
have $100,000,000 of assets did not seem 
likely to be realized within his lifetime, 
Every dividend to the policy holders reduced 
the assets by that much. The forms of 
policies then most popular were either 
“term” life insurance, or ‘“‘straight’’ life 
insurance. The requirements of the legal 
reserve on these were provided for by law, 
and the excess of the reserve liabilities 
formed a “surplus”” or overcharge fund 
which both by law and by the Equitable 
charter had to be returned to the policy 
holders at periods not longer than five years. 
Rapid as the growth of the company was, the 
money that the company could keep for 
itself was small. 

Mr. Hyde had already set himself to work 
to find out what forms of policies would 
sell better than ordinary life insurance. 
One of the first that he tried was drawn on the 
old tontine principle. Every holder of such 
a policy who did not keep up his payments 
promptly forfeited all interest in the amounts 
that he had already paid, and the accumula- 
tions of these forfeited sums became an 
additional fund to be divided among the 
paying policy holders on their deaths. 

This was the beginning of a new era in 
money-making, but the money was yet the 
policy holders’ and had to be distributed to 
them. 

As soon as a policy holder became unable 
to make his premium payment, the forfeiture 
of his policy set free the reserve that had 
been put aside for its maturity. But, so 
long as the results of this were only to in- 
crease the dividend payments which had to 
be distributed within five years, they gave 
no help to the amassing of great assets. 

While taking no part in politics for the 
sake of politics, Mr. Hyde had always cultr 
vated the acquaintance of political leaders 
and of men prominent in all walks of life. 
He had invested some of the Equitable 
assets in securities of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, which Commodore Var- 
derbilt was then forming into a system by 
development and extension. He knew that 
a young man named Chauncey M. Depew 
was looking after Commodore Vanderbilt's 
matters in Albany, and doing the work 
cheaply and successfully. 

Mr. Hyde then prepared an amendmen 
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to the insurance law, changing the require- 
ment that dividends be paid every five 
years so as to make them payable “from time 
to time.’’ Here came in the evil of deferred 
payments. This change in the law was 
made in 1868, with little trouble or expense. 
Young Depew looked after it and Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s friends in the Legislature voted 

for it. In order to evade—or to escape—the 
| requirements of the Equitable charter, these 

words were inserted in the law: ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing anything in the charter of such 
corporation to the contrary.” 

That also was the beginning of the Insurance 
Lobby. Neither the State Superintendent 
of Insurance nor anyone in politics at that 
time réalized the value and the significance 
of this change in the law, a change worth 
more per vote than the change in the New 
York City charter for which Tweed paid as 
high as $100,000 a vote—worth more than 
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paid as high as $40,000 per vote. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Hyde paid anything for this 
important zmendment—certainly at the time 
of nothing worth speaking of. But young Depew 
he lived many years. 

From that date to this—now almost forty 
years—the great life insurance companies have 
he Practically controlled the insurance law of 
New York. Whatever amendments they have 
desired have been made, and no changes 
have been made to which they did not assent. 
They have maintained a Lobby, not with the 
same vulgarity as the liquor dealers’ associa- 
ton or the race-track proprietors, or the 
seekers of speculative franchises; but they 
have always had friendly financial relations 
with both the Republican and the Democratic 
state committees, with the prominent mem- 
bers of the legislature of both parties, and 
with men of influence in state affairs regard- 
kss of politics. 

Superintendent Hendricks of the State 
Insurance Department made an investigation 
of the Equitable’s affairs last spring, and 
nprPorted that Chauncey M. Depew, the 
re Junior United States Senator from New York, 
aged David B. Hill, formerly Governor, 
ah United States Senator, and candidate for 
t's the Democratic nomination for President, 
Were openly on the Equitable’s pay roll 
ceiving regular payments which were larger 
ent than the salaries that they received or receive 
& members of the United States Senate. 
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h Erie Road legislation, for which Jay Gould 
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Other expenses of the Lobby have been 
handled indirectly. Real estate loans have 
given opportunities to throw a profitable 
business in searching titles, to favored 
lawyers; and the making of loans has per- 
mitted the payment of commissions. Besides 
these indirect means of political bribery, 
direct payments also have been made and 
charged to legal expenses, and to advertising 
and sundry accounts. 

This original “graft” did not begin as a 
direct tax on the policy holders. As Mr. 
Hyde had utilized even his personal household 
expenditures to induce his grocer and his 
butcher to take out policies in the Equitable, 
he could see no wrong in extracting benefit at 
the expense of the men who mortgaged their 
property to the Equitable. 

During these early years, the Equitable 
Society was at war with the Mutual and the 
New York Life companies, the Mutual espe- 
cially. One beneficial result of the competi- 
tion and recrimination between the companies 
was the establishment of ‘‘surrender values,” 
which means that when a policy holder has 
been paying premiums regularly for five, ten 
or fifteen years, he shall not lose every cent 
he has paid because of his failing to meet a 
single payment. Public sentiment would not 
tolerate this revival of the old-time tontine. 
Through competition the companies found 
it better to guarantee a certain value to every 
policy on which more than three years’ 
premiums had been paid, and to give the 
insured the option to take cash, or a paid-up 
policy, or ‘‘term”’ insurance for a part of the 
value of his reserve. Hence in the present 
day’s insurance, every policy on which the 
premiums have been paid has some value. 
Usually the surrender value is printed on the 
policy; or, if not, it is contained in the law 
or in a statement given to the policy holder. 
It is these provisions, begun by competition 
among the companies and enforced by law 
in several states, which have tended to 
complicate the popular understanding on the 
part of policy holders of what they are to 
receive. The policy holder often confounds 
the surrender value guaranteed him with the 

dividend promised him by the agent. The 
surrender value he is certain to get. Of the 
promised dividend he may get something; but, 
under the present system of management he 
will get far less than the expectation which 
the solicitor held out to him. Such dividends 
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as were paid by Mr. Hyde in the early days 
of the Equitable have never becn repeated 
since. 

In brief, then, the old kinds of policies did 
not, with all Mr. Hyde’s energy and success, 
bring in money fast enough. Or, to put it 
another way, too much still had to be paid 
out. He had, up to this time, taken several 
steps in the development of the profitable 
intricacies and confusions of the great modern 
System, or Machine. 

He had had the law changed so that he was 
no longer obliged to pay dividends to his 
policy holders every five years, but only 
“from time to time’’—which meant when he 
pleased. In other words, he had begun to 
play the “deferred dividend”’ trick. 

He had, with the managers of the other 
big companies, established the insurance 
lobby at Albany, and no important laws 
have since been passed except such as they 
have wished to pass. 

So far so good; but, except the deferred 
dividends, there was yet no fund for which 
the companies were not responsible. The 
larger source of these was yet to be opened. 

Now to understand the great sources of 
income for which these companies are not 
legally responsible, it is necessary to make 
an elementary explanation of life insurance. 
For when you pay for a policy you pay for 
several separate things. 

Everybody knows that the mortality tables 
tell exactly what the actual cost of insurance 
would be, if there were no expenses of man- 
agement. For the number of men who 
die at a given age bears a fixed relation to the 
total number who die and to the number 
who die at any other given age. 

But the mortality tables which show these 
relations are based on the death rate of the 
past population, not on the death rate of the 
present selected list of persons who are ac- 
cepted by the insurance companies. For this 
reason, then, a man who is a good risk pays too 
much—the rate is too high. Here comes the 
first excess charge that policy holders pay. 

So far nothing has been said about the 
expense of managing the companies, which 
of course must be allowed for. For all 


expenses of management, of agents, and the 
like, the early actuaries added one-third to 
the actual bare cost of insurance as shown by 
the mortality tables. A ‘“‘straight’’ policy, 
therefore—the simplest policy that you can 
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buy, a policy analagous to a fire-insurance 
policy—properly costs what the mortality 
tables show as the proper sum to meet the 
death payments plus the cost of management. 

Next, a man who buys a “straight” 
policy at twenty-one years of age of course 
gets it cheaper than a man who buys it at 
thirty, and soon. If a man paid every year 
what the mortality tables call for, he would 
pay (for every $1,000 of insurance) at twenty- 
one, $7.63; but this would increase every 
year till at fifty he would pay $13.38; at 
seventy, $60.19, and so on. At ninety-one, 
a man would pay in two years more than he 
would receive at death. In other words, the 
rate becomes prohibitory as men get old; and, 
as a rule, insurance is not sold in this way, 
but the cost is “averaged up.’”’ A man at 
twenty-one pays a fixed, stationary rate for 
all the rest of his life—a rate high enough to 
“average up” and to ‘average down”’ all 
the payments of all men at various ages, 
The addition thus made to the rates in early 
life are the “reserve.” This “reserve”’ is 
necessary. Without it insurance would be 
much too cheap in youth and much too 
costly in old age to be conducted as a safe 
or practicable business. 

“Straight” life insurance, then, has only 
three items of cost—the annual mortality 
cost, the “‘reserve,’”’ and the cost of manage- 
ment. With an annual, or frequent, dis- 
tribution of the savings, or earnings, there 
was no way to accumulate a vast fund 
without definite, legal responsibility for it. 

But when the payments of savings, or 
earnings, were deferred, Mr. Hyde added to 
the assets of his company without adding 
correspondingly to its liabilities; for the 
deferred dividends were not guaranteed, but 
only promised. There is no binding legal 
obligation to pay them; and when they are 
paid, any amount may be paid that the 
company chooses. No fixed rate can be set 
in advance or required by law. 

Therefore, Mr. Hyde began to sell “de“erred 
dividend”’ policies, every one of which now 
brought in a certain sum of money for which 
he could not be held to account. He met 
bitter competition; and there was an in- 
vestigation of his methods by a committee 
of the New York Legislature in 1877. By 
that time, ten-year deferred dividend policies 
were maturing. The dividends were lowet 
than they had been at an éarlier time; and 
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policy holders demanded the reason. The 
investigation of 1877 started off well, but 
Mr. Hyde succeeded in having the other 
companies investigated as well as the Equit- 
able. Both the Mutual and the New York 
Life had by this time copied Mr. Hyde’s more 
successful methods; and, under the stress of a 
public investigation, they came together and 
made peace and not only pacified the legis- 
lature, but succeeded in suppressing almost 
all of the printed copies of the testimony 
already taken. 

Here began the union of the big companies 
in matters of legislation, of inquiry, and of 
litigation. 

Since that time, while these three com- 
panies have fought among themselves about 
some things, they have been united in all 
matters of legislation and litigation. They 
combined to support the Lobby. They united 
in bringing to bear their influence upon the 
insurance department and the legislature, 
not only in New York but in every other 
state where there was an insurance depart- 
ment administering an insurance law. 

How greatly the expenses of this lobby 
fund grew has been partly disclosed in the 
present New York legislative investigation. 
The legislative expenses of two of these 
companies have aggregated more than half a 
million dollars annually. 

The next step and the longest step was the 
“endowment” policy. This was developed 
by Mr. Hyde at the same time that he changed 
the life policy from short-time dividends to 
long-period deferred dividends. The endow- 
ment policy was particularly attractive in its 
appeal to the American public. It provided 
that in return for specified annual payments, 
the full face of the policy should be paid in 
case of death during the period and, in case 
the policy holder lived out the endowment 
period, he was to receive the full face of the 
policy, with the accumulated deferred divi- 
dends, 

The Mutual at first opposed the innova- 
tions and reduced its premium rates for 
straight life policies. The reduction of pre- 
mium rates also reduced the agent’s com- 
missions. Mr. Hyde promptly took over the 
best agents of the Mutual by offering them 
larger commissions to sell the deferred divi- 
dend and the endowment policies. The 
agents’ compensation was and is now in almost 
all cases, a percentage on the first year’s 
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payment and a smaller percentage on future 
payments. In the competition for agents, 
this percentage has grown from one-third of 
the first year’s payment to all the first year’s 
payment and from 5 to ro per cent. on future 
payments. The payment of such commis- 
sions on straight life policies is not possible, 
for it would exhaust all the first two years’ 
income and leave nothing for the mortality 
payments or the reserve. On endowment 
and deferred dividend policies the payment 
of large commissions is possible because of the 
smaller ‘‘reserve’’ requirements in proportion 
to the amount of money paid in. There is 
not as much life insurance reserve required 
for a twenty-year endowment policy as for 
an ordinary straight life policy, although the 
annual cost of the endowment policy is far 
greater. An endowment policy insures the 
life of a policy holder only during the en- 
dowment term. 

This is the reason why all the agents 
preferred to sell endowment policies—their 
commissions were so much larger. Here 
appears the business acumen of the develop- 
ment of the endowment policy. The public 
took to it kindly and paid so much for it 
that the business of soliciting life insurance 
became an enormously profitable one. Good 
men could be got for it. 

Now to return to the real character of the 
endowment policy. Here is the master- 
trick of the Confusion of Ideas. The agent 
informs the policy holder that he is sure to 
get his money whether he lives or dies. If 
he lives he will receive the deferred dividends 
besides. This proposition was attractive to 
the American people, although in European 
countries it has had no popularity. 

The policy holder (and many an agent for 
that matter) has really never understood the 
trick in this sort of policy nor the fallacy of 
this argument. 

The policy holder pays for two things, life 
insurance and “endowment”; and by no 
possiltlity can he get more than one. The 
insurance company takes both his life insurance 
payments and his savings investments. If 
he dies during his endowment period, he does 
not receive one penny of endowment or of 
deferred dividends. If he outlives the endow- 
ment period, he receives his savings but his 
life insurance policy expires, and there ts no 
money coming to him in case of death, unless 
he takes more life insurance. 
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The workings of this plan of insurance can 
be best explained by assuming that one man 
takes out an “endowment bond”’ policy and 
another takes out a “straight life’’ policy, 
and that the second man puts in a savings 
bank every year the difference in cost between 
the two forms of insurance. The man who 
takes the “endowment bond” policy pays 
for two things—insurance and endowment. 
If he bought insurance only and put what he 
pays for endowment in a savings bank, he 
would be better off—in most contingencies 
enormously better off. 

In case of death, each policy holder will 
get exactly the same sum, $1,000. In 
addition, the man who had deposited his 
“endowment”? money in the savings bank 
would leave to his heirs the whole amount of 
hsi savings bank deposits with compound 
interest. The man who had been paying his 
endowment to a life insurance company would 
forfeit it all. If at any time during the en- 
dowment period both died, the savings bank 
depositor would be better off; and, if he died 
in the nineteenth year of a twenty-year 
endowment, he would be practically twice as 
well off. 

It is by this trick that hundreds of thousands 
of men have been fooled—have fooled them- 
selves; and this device is what has brought in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars to these 
companies. 

As soon as the plan of deferring dividends 
became general—that is, the plan of not 
being obliged to make any accounting to the 
policy holders—earnings or savings from other 
sources swelled the irresponsible fund enor- 
mously. I shall not interrupt the story of 
Mr. Hyde’s career to explain these here, but 
an explanation will be given in a subsequent 
article. Some of these other sources of income 
for which the companies are not legally 
responsible are: 

(1) The income from lapsed policies, which 
is enormous. 

(2) The difference made by the higher 
interest which the companies receive from 
investments over the rate of interest, on 
which they calculate the ‘‘ reserve.” 

There are other sources, but of these later. 

The combining of the investment, or sav- 
ings, feature with straight life insurance, and 
the deferring of the return of these excess 
charges to the policy holders, combined to 
realize Mr. Hyde’s early ambitions. The 


assets of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society passed the hundred-million dollar 
mark in 1890. But they did not stop there, 
The ball which he had set rolling could not be 
stopped without a total change of system. 
It went on accumulating in geometrical 
ratio. The “surplus” grew so large that it 
was necessary to swell the liability account 
in order to diminish its colossal size. It was 
for this reason that the “reserve” basis was 
changed from 4 per cent. to 3, making a 
needlessly increased showing of the insurance 
fund liabilities. The investment of this im- 
mense sum of capital began to tax the 
abilities of its managers. 

It should not be thought that there were 
no protests on the part of the policy holders. 
The protesting policy holders have been 
clamoring for twenty years, and the way in 
which their clamors were gagged is one of 
the most shameful chapters of the story. It 
was naturally along time before the deferred 
dividends matured, and the holders of such 
policies realized that their returns were not 
what they had been led to expect. 

In 1886, the litigation of aggrieved policy 
holders began. Policy holders whose policies 
had matured figured out that the so-called 
“surplus” belonged to them and ought to be 
paid in dividends which they had _ been 
promised. They brought suit for it. The 
cases of Bogardus (reported in volume 101) 
and of Uhlman (reported in volume tog of the 
Reports of the New York Court of Appeals) 
state the policy holders’ complaints. In the 
first one of these cases, Chief Judge Ruger 
decided that a policy holder who had met 
all his payments was entitled to an accounting 
of the profits and to the dividends due him. 
In the second of these cases, decided two 
years later, another judge, who was then and 
is now a trustee of the Mutual Life of New 
York, wrote a contrary opinion, holding that 
unless fraud or malfeasance could be proved, 
a policy holder was not entitled to an ac- 
counting but must take whatever the company 
chose to give him. 

In order to put an effectual stop to these 
suits and even to prevent policy holders from 
alleging fraud or mismanagement of the 
officials, the Insurance Lobby had the in- 
surance law amended and a new section 
(Section 56) inserted, which prohibits any 
such suits by policy holders without the 
consent of the Attorney General of the State 
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of New York. And until this last summer, 
following the Equitable exposures, no At- 
torney General ever consented. 

Notwithstanding this statutory prohibition, 
policy holders continued to sue, until the 
Court of Appeals, in Greef vs. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society (160 New York, 19), 
delivered a final and sweeping opinion that 
the policy holders have no right to anything 
beyond the face of the policy except what 
the officers choose to apportion to them. 

This legislation and these decisions gave 
the sanction of both the law and the highest 
court of the state to Mr. Hyde’s scheme. 
The other companies had long since imitated 
it and in both the litigation and the legislation 
their attorneys joined—and their policy 
holders’ money paid the expenses. The 
policy holder was helpless. He could either 
take what the companies chose to give him, 
at the expiration of his policy, or he could 
surrender it and take what proportion of the 
reserve the amended law gave him. 

The Equitable was a stock company and its 
control could not be taken from Mr. Hyde, 
but the policy holders of the New York Life, 
which is a mutual company, and legally under 
their control, became so outraged against the 
extravagances of the management and the 
nepotism of the president that in 1892, with 
the aid of the State Insurance Department 
they succeeded in ousting President Beers 
from the management, but only to have Mr. 
John A. McCall, a former Superintendent of 
Insurance, succeed him; and Mr. McCall in 
his recent testimony before the investigating 
committee has showed the policy holder that 
the evils of modern life insurance are not the 
result of the man but of the system. In the 
Mutual there were also efforts to overthrow 
the management, but these efforts were 
stopped in ways that need not here be ex- 
plained in detail. 

The result of these vast accumulations of 
money without corresponding legal responsi- 
bility for its management or return, led to 
both extravagance and the enrichment of the 
managers. The result is that dividends on 
the maturity of policies have become only 
one-third or one-half of what was promised. 
This withholding of dividends was wilful and 
not for lack of funds to pay them. Last year 
the Mutual’s savings on mortality excess in- 
terest and surrender reserves were $9,423,922, 
but the total dividends paid to policy 
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holders were only $2,717,549, or less than 
one-third. The New York Life and the 
Equitable both paid the policy holders less 
by a third than the surplus savings, even 
after all the extravagances of management. 

That this abstraction of the dividends is 
not essential to safe life insurance is proved 
by the report of the North Western Mutual, 
which paid the policy holders in dividends 
$5,345,924 out of $6,313,980 surplus saved; 
of the Mutual Benefit, which paid $1,931,291 
out of $2,197,546, and of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, which paid $955,570 out of $1,266,639. 
It is noticeable that the companies which paid 
the highest dividends to their policy holders 
are both the companies which have not a 
preponderance of deferred dividend policies 
and which as a rule pay the highest percentage 
of surrender values. The deferred dividends 
and the excessive retention of reserves go 
together in withholding from the policy 
holders the money that is their due. 

As Mr. Hyde invented the system which 
led to these results, so he was the first indi- 
vidually to profit by the results which his 
system created. 

He began more than thirty years ago, by 
paying himself a secret commission on pre- 
miums in addition to the salary which he 
received. He did not raise his salary because 
that would have shown disadvantageously on 
the public reports. But, as the managing 
agent, he paid himself a commission out of 
the commission account which amounted to 
much more than his salary. This same 
course ‘has been followed in the managing 
family of the Mutual Life. 

It was Mr. Hyde also who began the policy 
of putting up expensive buildings with the 
policy holders’ money as an advertisement 
of the Equitable. After he had built these 
buildings, he formed subsidiary companies 
to which he leased space at a small rental. 
This initial real estate ‘‘graft’’ was the be- 
ginning of the subsidiary and parasite com- 
panies about which so much has been heard 
and to which so much of the policy holders’ 
money was diverted. 

The start was made in the safe deposit 
companies in which Mr. Hyde and his friends 
owned stock, and which paid only nominal 
rent. While the policy holders received only 
I or 2 per cent. on the buildings, the stock 
holders in the safe deposit companies received 
dividends of from 10 to 30 per cent. From 
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safe deposit companies it was a short step 
to banks and trust companies and also to 
fire insurance, real estate, and title com- 
panies. 

Every life insurance company has a great 
deal of banking to do in handling its receipts, 
in paying death losses and in making invest- 
ments of the reserve assets. It has a great 
deal of real estate business in connection 
with its mortgage loans, and a great deal 
of fire insurance in connection with the 
insurance policies on the properties mort- 
gaged to it. Instead of keeping its money 
invested in profitable and safe securities and 
getting the highest rate of interest on its 
mortgages and other loans, Mr. Hyde also 
had the foundation idea of doing all these 
things through subsidiary companies which 
he and his friends owned. From three 
safe deposit companies, the system grew to 
include banks and trust companies in the 
principal cities, which paid large dividends 
through their handling of the money and 
investments of the Equitable. 

The other life insurance companies of this 
class were not slow to adopt Mr. Hyde’s 
ideas in this as in other respects; and, after 
his death in 1899, the system of subsidiary 


and parasite companies ran wild. The next 
step was to include these companies and 


their officers and trustees, in syndicates 
and stock and bond speculations for which 
the policy holders’ money was the only 
capital. 

Meantime the insurance law suffered other 
amendments. Instead of the same safeguards 
about the investments of insurance companies, 
as savings banks’ investments are safeguarded, 
the trustees of insurance companies are left 
free to do almost as they please, provided they 
secure in the aggregate 3 per cent. interest 
on the reserve assets and do not impair the 
straight life insurance actuarial reserve. 
Originally assets could be invested only in 
first mortgages, or in real estate to an amount 
not exceeding 50 per cent. of its value, or in 
United States, state, city, county, and 
township bonds, with later the addition of 
first mortgage railroad bonds. The Insurance 
Lobby swept away these restrictions. With 
the restrictions gone, the investment of the 
assets became a matter of individual profit 
to the officers and trustees. The greater the 
volume of assets to invest, the larger their 
individual profit. They took the over- 
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charges of the old policy holders. to buy new 
business, thereby increasing the assets al- 
though diminishing the policy holders’ re. 
turns in dividends. 

There were more than 69,000 insurance 
agents at work in the United States last year 
selling these policies. The cost of conducting 
this business in the “Big Three”’ insurance 
companies was more than $48,000,000. The 
aggregate amount of life insurance in force 
from January 1, 1905, was more than 
$12,000,000,000, and the assets of the in- 
surance companies more than $2,500,000,000, 
Every other white man in the United States 
is a policy holder; and these policy holders 
pay in half a billion dollars a year. 

The practical culmination of the system 
which Mr. Hyde invented is that policy 
holders of the ‘‘Big Three’’ companies paid 
in last year five dollars to get two dollars 
back and to give the managers and agents 
one dollar. For every $100 paid to the 
policy holders last year, whether in death 
claims, matured endowments, surrender val- 
ues, dividends, or what not, the Equitable paid 
to its officers and agents and for managing 
expenses $43.05; the Mutual, $48.30; and the 
New York Life, $48.27. The expenses have 
increased from less than to per cent. of the old 
cost of life insurance to more than 25 per 
cent. While the savings banks of New York 
State have assets of almost equal value with 
these three life insurance companies, it costs 
the life insurance companies twelve times as 
much to do business. The salary of President 
McCurdy of the Mutual Life, or of Pres- 
dent Alexander of the Equitable, or of Pres- 
ident McCall of the New York Life, was 
greater than the whole pay roll of the Bank of 
Savings or of the Bowery Savings Bank, in 
New York City. 

The expenses of these three companies were 
double the expenses of the state government 
of New York. The salaries and commissions 
of the McCurdy family from the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company exceeded the salaries of 
the Governor and the Legislature. The 
lobby fund of the New York Life Insurance 
Company cost more annually than the 
highest court of the state. 

Mr. Hyde’s ambition has been attained, 
exceeded, even forgotten in the riot that 
has followed his invention and development 
of the system whereby great sums can be go 
without responsibility for their use. 
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THE CHILDREN WHO TOIL 


A DARK CRIME OF CIVILIZATION THAT IS NOT REALIZED BY THOSE 


WHO COMMIT IT—THE PROPER LIGHT TO SEE IT BY SHINES FROM 


HISTORICAL 
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greater crime than requiring children to 
toil? Must it not rank with cannibalism 
and infanticide among the social crimes which 
man has committed? At first thought this 
may seem to those who have given this evil 
only casual consideration a characterization 
much too strong. And it is to be expected 
that this will be thought by most persons. It 
has never been easy to convince the world, at 
the time its evil deeds were being committed, 
of their injustice and wrongfulness. Most 
of the moral advances in the world have come 
only when a portion of the people have seen 
and protested against the wrongs committed 
by another portion. 

The people of the South, even Christian 
ministers, found a thousand good reasons 
why Negroes should be kept in slavery. 
This colossal social crime was supported even 
by texts from the Bible, and few slave 
owners could be made to see how absolutely 
it violated every Christian and moral law. 
About two centuries ago Dean Swift wrote 
numerous tracts addressed to the people of 
England concerning their monstrous policy 
in dealing with Ireland. He showed how an 
entire people were being beggared, made 
Vicious, idle and drunken by a selfish, money- 
seeking Irish and English aristocracy. But 
with all his magnificent abilities he could not 
make the English people, who profited by 
this policy, realize the crimes they were 
committing, and proposed, as a more frank 
as well as a more merciful and profitable 
policy, that England should save the Irish 
mothers from actual starvation by buying 
their milk-fed babies as a specially delicious 
meat for their tables. He said: 


“T have been assu-ed by a very knowing American 
of my acquaintance in London that a young, healthy 
child, well nursed, is at a year old a most delicious, 
nourishing and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
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roasted, baked or boiled, and I make no doubt 
that it will equally serve in a fricassée or a ragout. 

‘ I grant this food will be somewhat dear, 
and therefore very proper for landlords, who, as 
they have already devoured most of the parents, 
seem to have the best title to the children.” 


England was, of course, outraged at this 
proposal. She could not be made to see that 
this was neither worse nor more brutal than 
that which she was then doing. 

In the early decades of last century, when 
Shaftesbury began his campaign against 
child slavery, he stood almost alone. Even 
Cobden’s eyes were blinded to this evil, and 
he scornfully spoke of Shaftesbury as one who 
talked “sentiment over factory children.” 
To-day in our large cities, amid luxury and 
boundless plenty, thousands upon thousands 
of helpless and innocent children are being 
ruined physically and mentally by lack of 
food. In this, as in other instances, we 
refuse to see our own criminalty, and we call 
it “maudlin sentiment’? when someone (in 
this case Mr. H. G. Wells) says: 


‘‘The poor little souls are born, amidst tears and 
suffering they gain such love as they may, they 
learn to feel and suffer, they struggle and cry for 
food, for air, for the right to develop; and our 
civilization at present has neither the courage to 
kill them outright quickly, cleanly, and painlessly, 
nor the heart and courage and ability to give them 
what they need. They are overlooked and misused, 
they go short of food and air, they fight their 
pitiful little battle for life against the cruellest 
odds; and they are beaten. Battered, emaciated, 
pitiful, they are thrust out of life, borne out of our 
regardless world, stiff little life-soiled sacrifices to 
the spirit of disorder against which it is man’s pre- 
eminent duty to battle. There has been all the 
pain in their lives, there has been the radiated pain 
of their misery, there has been the waste of their 
grudged and insufficient food and all the pain and 
labor of their mothers; and all the world is the 
sadder for them because they have lived in vain.” 
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This is sentimentalism; so were the plead- 
ings of John Woolman for the blacks; so was 
the satire of Swift; so were the words of 
Shaftesbury; and so are the words of the 
men of our day when they endeavor to make 
us see, not the crimes of the Russians or of the 
Turks, for these we see readily enough, but 
the crimes of our own commission. 

But our question is not yet answered. 
Will not child slavery in the catalogue of 
social crimes rank with cannibalism and 
infanticide? Dealt with in the most un- 
emotional way, is it possible that child 
slavery will appear less atrocious than those 
old crimes of our savage fathers? Ethnolo- 
gists claim in extenuation of our fathers 
that necessity brought into existence these 
abhorrent customs. Natural food was at 
times and in certain places so difficult or so 
impossible to obtain that the stronger men 
were forced to slay and eat the weaker in 
order that life might be maintained. For 
the same reason, it was necessary that certain 
children should be killed in order that certain 
others might have sufficient food to sustain 
them in life. These crimes were dictated 


in their origin by the harshest and most 


rigid laws of necessity. These “savages’”’ 
were not without love for their little ones; 
indeed they were so considerate that in many 
tribes pregnant mothers were relieved from 
all heavy toil—a degree of solicitude which 
may rank superior to that of our own day. 
For in causing thousands upon thousands of 
pregnant mothers to earn with a man’s toil 
their bare necessities, and in robbing the poor 
of their children in order that they may 
produce profits in factories and mines, we 
are not being forced by necessity—we are 
impelled by avarice, we are eager in pur- 
suit of profits and in our desire for luxu- 
ries. This is why our actions may indeed 
be even more criminal than those of our 
fathers. We are not acting under the 
pressure of necessity. John Stuart Mill said: 


‘Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical 
inventions yet made have lightened the day’s 
toil of any human being. They have enabled a 
greater population to live the same life of drudgery 
and imprisonment, and an increased number of 
manufacturers and others to make fortunes.”’ 


This is quoted only to show that even in 
Mill’s time, before we had reached nearly so 
high a mechanical development as that of the 
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present, it was clearly perceived that to 
force upon certain classes excessive and de- 
grading toil was economically unnecessary, 
This is, of course, pre-eminently true of the 
children. The total lack of necessity requir- 
ing us to use the toil of children, our boundless 
wealth, our knowledge of the injury inflicted 
upon children by early toil—all of these things 
make a continuance of child labor 4 social 
crime of the first magnitude. Cannibalism 
practised by desperate and starving men, 
infanticide practised by a starving race, are 
more conceivable than child slavery practised 
in these days when there is an abundance of 
wealth, and when, as a result of 1900 year$ 
of Christian teaching, the highest and noblest 
ideal of mankind should be to perfect the care 
and training given to every child born into 
the world. 

In the ‘Letters of a Chinese Official’ we 
have a potent criticism of our Western 
competitive society. Among its strictures 
this is the severest: “Your capital is alive 
and cries for food; starve it and it turns and 
throttles you.”’ In this sentence we have a 
full explanation of the reason for our modern 
cannibalism: child slavery. It is capital that 
is the savage of to-day, and under the pressure 
of rigorous necessity the poor and the weak 
sacrifice their children to its gluttony. Indeed, 
this modern crime cannot be explained 
wholly on the basis of individual cruelty. 

We are unwilling to believe that there are 
any considerable number of men who would 
consciously blight the lives of children. 
There are such men, but it is not solely due 
to their individual cruelty or to their callous 
consciences that child labor persists. To 
take a more charitable view, we must agree 
with the writer of these ‘Letters’? when he 
says to us: 


‘‘Like the prince in the fable, you seem to have 
released from his prison the genie of competition 
only to find that you are unable to control him. 
Your legislation for the past hundred years is a 
perpetual and fruitless effort to regulate the dis- 
orders of your economic system. Your poor, your 
drunk, your incompetent, your sick, your aged, 
ride you like a nightmare. You have dissolved 
all human and personal ties, and you endeavor, in 
vain, to replace them by the, impersonal activity 
of the State. The salient characteristic of your 
civilization is its irresponsibility. You have liber- 
ated forces you cannot control; you are caught 
yourselves in your own levers and cogs.” 
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As one of the results of this dissolution of 
personal ties, it is difficult to fix individual 
responsibility for this crime of child labor. 
Individuals are in the final analysis to blame 
for its continuance; but the impelling forces 
which drive men to take advantage of these 
children are the forces of competitive industry 
before which men seem powerless. 

We may take this charitable view, but 
however charitable our explanation and 
however impersonal the crime, the injury 
to the child is none the less great and none the 
less to be deplored. 

In America to-day there are probably 
1,000,000 children working in the mines, 
factories and stores. They have been, with 
rare exceptions, reared in poverty. Many 
of their brothers and sisters have died from 
lack of proper nutrition and because of in- 
sanitary homes. But these little toilers 
are those who have survived in the face of the 
evils of insanitary conditions and of unwhole- 
some and insufficient food. Before reaching 
the age when they are naturally to have the 
incentive which inspires men to go out and 
labor, they are sent into the workshops. 
They are not fathers, filled with the desire 
to gain for themselves and their families a 
sure economic foothold in the world of men; 
they are not, as men are, ambitious because 
of their love for another or because of their 
desire to provide for dependent wife or 
children; they do not feel those primal in- 
centives which actuate adults in their struggle 
for livelihood; they are not seeking a home 
of their own, nor do they realize the economic 
conditions which demand that they shall make 
provision for the future. They are tender, 
half-formed, half-grown, thoughtless, play- 
loving children, without sense of responsi- 
bility, without sense of future needs, taken 
by other hands from the playgrounds which 
they love, and forced to begin a life of toil, 
the real meaning of which they know not and 
which for them may end only in the days of 
their infirmity and on the eve of death. 

Above all, these children are adolescent; 
they are in the midst of the most critical 
period of their lives; they are awakening into 
consciousness; they are beginning to realize 
self and that which is not self; they are 
beginning to see with new eyes the skies, the 
stars, the eternal heavens, and the broad, 
life-teeming earth; they are undergoing a 
hew birth; they are throwing off the chrysalis 
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of childhood; they are awakening to the 
things of the soul, to the eternal and infinite 
things; they begin to love and to open their 
souls to poetry; they are conscious of a 
vague, indefinite sadness and uncontrollable 
floods of affection; tides of feeling begin to 
ebb and flow in their little breasts, and, in 
the midst of this precious pregnant time, they 
are taken from their teachers, from the in- 
spiration of books, from play with comrades, 
from leisure moments of wonderment and 
contemplation, and forced to become the 
slaves of profit-mongers, producing that 
others may enjoy, degrading themselves that 
others may be enriched. It is this period of 
adolescence, the marvel and mystery of which 
we are only beginning faintly to comprehend, 
when the soul of man is awakening, that the 
child is drafted into slavery and the inner 
lights of his soul are cast into darkness. 

It would be absurd to imagine that we 
understand the full meaning of child slavery. 
We may know isolated cases of tragedy; we 
may know some of its evils; but we can have 
no notion of what it may mean to the world 
that a million children are at the very time 
of adolescence taken from learning and play 
to be imprisoned in factories, mines and 
stores. The psychologists neglect this tre- 
mendously important phase of child psy- 
chology and give their attention almost 
solely to the more favored children who 
remain in school. We know little of the 
real physical, mental and moral evils which 
affect the lives of the less fortunate children. 
What we do know is largely the result of 
general observation and of reasoning from 
conditions seen. 

The evils present themselves to ‘‘settlement”’ 
residents in the lives of children who have 
been injuriously affected by early toil. Of 
thousands of damaged lives investigated that 
of Mary Jensen is the most pathetic. Of ali 
lives I have known that labor and are heavy 
laden hers was the most to be pitied. It 
would be too much to say it is typical. It is 
merely one life—just as my life or your life 
or your baby’s life is but one life. 

Mary Jensen, like many another little 
friend of hers, lost not only all chance of a 
growing and developing soul, but even the 
comfort of a strong and healthy body. When 
I heard of her she was nine years old, and she 
lived in the basement of a big East Side 
tenement. She was born in poverty and fed 
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at starving breasts until she was old enough 
to be laid on the floor in a bundle of rags, 
watched by her older sister while the mother 
went out to clean offices downtown. To her 
the state of hunger seemed normal, and if she 
had had in these early days a full meal it 
would doubtless have made her ill. She 
was a poor, weak, frail little thing, seemingly 
with almost bloodless veins. Before she 
was four she had exhausted her play time. 
She was of those too poor to be assured of 
that “inalienable” right of childhood, and 
her little fingers were taught to twist papers 
and wires into artificial flowers. As long as 
hands could be kept at it she twisted these 
materials and formed from them sprigs of 
blossoms, and as soon as a few dozen were 
finished her older sister hurried off to get a 
few pennies for coffee and bread. 

A child in a cellar, without food and 
without the wholesome fatigue that comes 
from out-door play, needs little rest; and so 
these little hands worked on until night and 
stopped only when the mother’s mind was 
eased from the fear and dread of the land- 
lord, who came with clock-like regularity and 
stormed and cursed and threatened eviction 
when the rent was not paid. 

A few years later Mary was sent out to a 
candy factory, where she dipped candy six 
days in the week, from seven in the morning 
until seven at night. When the Christmas 
season came round she worked longer, some- 
times seventy-eight, seventy-nine and eighty 
hours a week. She hardly knew that this 
great season meant for many children glowing 
fires, warm logs, toys, and stockings, and 
candy, and loving words, and a jolly, open- 
hearted, open-handed, child-loving Santa 
Claus. She only knew that when this 
season came she had to hurry to make candy 
which she never ate, and her little neighbors 
were compelled to hurry and work late in 
making toys, flowers and other things which 
they themselves were never toenjoy. Mary’s 
eyes grew tired and blurred, her little body 
was shaken—first with a bronchitis—and 
then came a more stubborn cough that racked 
all her little frame. The drug-store medicines 
failed to bring relief, and during the following 
year the life which had meant for this child 
but little else than hunger and toil slowly 
ebbed away. 

But as this child died so others live, and 
those who live are almost the more to be 
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pitied. With them life can be nothing less 
than slavery, degrading alike to body and 
mind. The first is bad, the last is a tragedy, 
To deny a human being opportunity to 
develop his brain and soul is to brutalize him, 
Professor Felix Adler, the chairman of the 
National Child Labor Committee, has gone 
to the very heart of this problem in his 
comment upon the following argument which 
was used to excuse child labor: 


‘‘A manufacturer, standing near the furnace of 
a glass-house and pointing to a procession of young 
Slav boys who were carrying the glass on trays, 
remarked: ‘Look at their faces, and you will see 
that it is idle to take them from the glass-house in 
order to give them an education; they are what 
they are, and will always remain what they are’ 
He meant that there are some human beings—and 
these Slavs of the number—who are mentally 
irredeemable, so fast asleep intellectually that they 
cannot be awakened; designed by nature, therefore, 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. This 
cruel and wicked thing was said of Slavs; it is § 
the same thing which has been said from time 
immemorial by the slave owners of their slaves, 
First they degrade human beings by denying them 
the opportunity to develop their better nature; 
no schools, no teaching, no freedom, no outlook; 
and then, as if in mockery, they point to the de 
graded condition of their victims as a reason why 
they should never be allowed to escape from it.” 


In the last few words we have the very 


essence of the evil. We see from this why 
child labor must be spoken of as child slavery, 
for in its worst form it brutalizes mankind 
and degrades the child beyond recovery. It 
is not only the burdens which these children 
must bear, nor the toil which these little 
hands are set to, that makes child labor an 
evil; it is not only that they must go into 
huge factories, throbbing with the pulsation 
of tremendous power and intricate machines, 
instead of playing or working in the fields 
under the open sky, as they used to do im 
the old days; it is not only the physical 
injury, not only the weary bodies and tlt 
heavily laden childhood, that arouses in ont 
the deepest hatred for this modern slavery. 
It is the soul more than all else, the loss of the 
soul, the irretrievable, irrevocable dwarfing 
and stupefying of this little child, of this 
“God, though in a germ,” which makes 4 
civilization such as ours, profiting and 
luxuriating never so little in the work of these 
little ones, seem far more contemptible that 
the aristocracy of the South when it lived 
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on the toil-bent backs of the black folk. 
What on- mourns most is, as Carlyle says: 


“that the lamp of his soul should go out; that 
no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly, knowledge 
should visit him; but only, in the haggard darkness, 
like two spectres, Fear and Indignation bear him 
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company. Alas, must the Soul lie blinded, 
dwarfed, stupefied, almost annihilated! Alas, was this 
too a Breathof God; bestowed in Heaven but on earth 
never to be unfolded! That there should one Man die 
ignorant who had capacity for Knowledge, this I call 
a tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty times 
in the minute, as by some computations it does.” 







AND FOR THE FILIPINOS—AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY 


AND THE RESULTS OF HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE ISLANDS 





BY 





JAMES A. LEROY 


the conscience of the American 

people with reference to the Philip- 
pine Islands. The majority of Americans 
believe the testimony of Secretary Taft with 
regard to the facts, and trust his judgment 
with regard to the best course to pursue. 
There is still some partisan criticism of 
his course in the Philippines, in opposition 
newspapers and in Congress. But there is 
no unanimity of opposition, and Secretary 
Taft himself is so broad and unpartisan that, 
even in a time of keen stress of party conflict, 
he disarms the sort of criticism which develops 
bitterness. One of the most notable results 
of the recent visit to the Philippines of 
twenty-one Republican and eleven Demo- 
cratic members of Congress whom Secretary 
Taft invited to accompany him will be a 
tendency to promote nonpartisanship on 
the Philippine question. This is no longer 
a considerable element. 

The chief obstacle to Secretary Taft’s 
labors to further Filipino interests, and so 
far as reconcilable with this aim American 
interests in the Philippines, is found in 
parochial selfishness and shortsightedness at 
home—selfishness in the dictation of tariff 
and shipping measures which restrict the 
markets for Philippine products, and short- 
sightedness in not readily discovering that 
Philippine competition with our home pro- 
ducts cannot be great for a long time to 


(): man virtually holds in his keeping 
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come, if ever, and in not seeing that we 
postpone the ultimate solution of our Philip- 
pine political problem by blocking the 
economic development of the islands. 
Patiently but persistently Secretary Taft has 
worked on this line until, it would appear, his 
missionary efforts are to be rewarded with 
at least partial success in the coming session 
of Congress. 

Great as are Secretary Taft’s prestige and 
authority among Americans with reference 
to the Philippine problem, he is in far greater 
degree the ‘‘man of the hour”’ for the Fili- 
pinos. Things have not gone well in all 
respects in the islands, particularly during 
the past year. This has been due to an ac- 
cumulation of little things for the most part, 
rather than to any one serious defect in the 
situation—aside, that is, from the underlying 
cause of a widespread, though not entirely 
general feeling of dissatisfaction caused by 
the prevailing economic depression. That 
hard times breed complaints against the 
Government, is a matter of experience in our 
own country. Still more in the Orient the 
people look to the powers that be for remedies 
for all evils. Furthermore, an alien govern- 
ment, in the Philippines, as elsewhere, must 
expect to receive popular blame for all that 
does not go well. This is a permanent 
element in the situation, as is frankly recog- 
nized by Secretary Taft. 

The Filipinos have, moreover, in the 
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misconduct of the constabulary force in a 
number of provinces, a grievance that is 
more than a “little thing.” It makes this 
worse that, in a few unfortunate cases, the 
courts have fallen under suspicion of being 
used, in connection with the constabulary and 
the prosecuting agents of the executive 
branch of government, as a “machine’’ for 
the rapid conviction of men against whom the 
constabulary have addressed their efforts. 
In some cases, moral conviction of these 
men’s guilt in the popular mind has not 
accompanied their legal conviction. The 
independence of the Philippine judiciary 
must be strengthened, that it may not incur 
even the suspicion of being subordinated to 
the executive will. The constabulary needs 
not only severe disciplining, but a very 
considerable reorganization, involving both 
a weeding out of undesirable officers and 
men and such changes as will make it less 
military and more purely a police force. 

The underlying cause of the constabulary 
trouble is the spirit of the American personnel 
of government in the islands. Outside of the 
education department, sympathetic contact 
with the Filipinos and effective co-operation 
with them in local government is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The sort of 
government that Secretary Taft set up in the 
islands presupposes mutual tolerance on the 
part of Filipinos and Americans and co- 
operation between them. Its success cannot, 
in any event, be dogmatically predicted, but 
it certainly cannot succeed unless it be 
carried on according to the spirit of the 
founder. 

Herein lies the reason why the Filipinos 
hung so expectantly upon Secretary Taft’s 
visit. He found it his duty to lecture them 
rather severely on their tendency to resort 
to political agitation instead of laboring to 
remove social ills that are deep seated and to 
expect governmental measures to remedy 
economic ills which are to be remedied 
primarily by greater diligence and more effec- 
tive labor on their part. He left them, it 
may be said frankly, somewhat nonplussed 
and a good deal disappointed, some of them 
inclined to ask, “Is this man really such a 
friend of ours as he has professed to be?” 
He has come home—the burden of the 
Philippine problem resting more heavily than 
ever upon him. 

The desire of Secretary Taft to secure a 
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very material reduction in, if not their abolj- 
tion of, the duties on Philippine sugar and 
tobacco in American ports, is well known, 
This he regarded as the prime object of last 
summer’s trip. That the trip has made 
sentiment toward this end is certain, and the 
Secretary believes that it will result in 
legislation in this direction. He says, how- 
ever: 

“T have maintained from the first that the 
lowering of our bars against Philippine sugar 
and tobacco would not result in any serious’ 
competition with the products of American 
home consumers; and now I would deprecate 
the tendency in the Philippines to exaggerate 
the direct practical importance of this tariff 
concession. The opening of the American 
market to Philippine sugar and tobacco will 
not immediately, or ever for that matter, 
prove to be the panacea for all the existing 
economic ills in the Philippines. The Fili- 
pinos are too prone to think that, with the 
concession of some governmental favor, a 
remedy can be found from the outside for 
the hard times which in the main are pro- 
duced by conditions within. The truth is, 
the conditions of war which have existed in 
some Philippine provinces during a good deal 
of the time since 1896, and in practically all the 
provinces during some part of that time, 
capped by the cattle plague, the cholera, the 
locusts, and by drouths in some places, have 
made hard times a necessary consequence, 
regardless of what Government might have 
been here or what economic measures 
might have been pursued. 

“It is true, too, that the Filipinos cannot 
expect to profit greatly by any market that “ 
opened to them unless they improve th 
agricultural methods and thus improve t’ 
products, especially sugar. During this pe 
of stagnation in the agriculture of the islai 
and in fact before this period began, 
world has left them far behind in methods 
tropical agriculture. Their natural market 
is, on the whole, at their doors, in China, 
Japan, and the Asiatic regions in general. 
Now in certain lines, notably tobacco manu- 
facture and sugar, they have been losing 
ground in those same markets in_ these 
last years. They need to be up and at it, 
and to study and to’work in order even t0 
regain the places that they held hitherto 
in those markets. To expect to compete 
heavily in the well supplied markets of the 
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United States, under the handicap of long 
voyages is, in my judgment, to expect some- 
thing that cannot come. I urge the Filipinos 
to devote themselves with energy and applica- 
tion to modern agriculture and to beware of 
the danger of losing in a large degree the 
very markets at their doors, for the same 
reason that I decline to concede great im- 
portance to the objections of the American 
producer who thinks he sees a menace to 
home industries in the concession of favors 
to Philippine products. 

“We hope that this Congress will lower the 
duties on Philippine tobacco and sugar to 
2s per cent. of those prescribed by the 
Dingley law, admitting all other Philippine 
products free of duty. We hope also that 
action will be taken looking to the establish- 
ment of complete free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines in the 
products of both countries after 1909. 

.“T am aware that this is held by some to 
violate the American policy of the ‘open 
door’ proclaimed with reference to the 
Orient, and that, in his instructions to the 
Commissioners who negotiated the Treaty 
of Paris in 1898, President McKinley appeared 
so to interpret our policy. We might as well 
frankly admit the alteration in our pro- 
claimed policy to this extent, if alteration 
indeed it be. In the broad sense, the obliga- 
tion to admit the goods of all countries into 
the Philippine Islands on the same terms 
as the goods of our own country may be 
said to rest upon us if we would in every way 
be true to the spirit of our declaration re- 
garding the open door. 

‘And yet the circumstances are a good 
| different, too. The policy of the open 
‘was proclaimed with reference to terri- 
on the mainland of Asia which, though 
che property of any European nation, was 
anger of being closed to the trade of other 
ions where ‘spheres of influence’ could be 

Attended and the trade of other countries 
in those regions practically excluded. We 
had emphatically disclaimed any designs upon 
Chinese territory, as we continue to do; and 
We objected to our trade with such portions 
of China being cut off. But in the Philippines 
We are at present the sovereign power; and 
the free admission of our goods to the Philip- 
Pines in return for the opening of our own 
Markets to the free entry of Philippine 
Products, while continuing to impose in the 
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Philippine ports a revenue tariff on the 
goods of other nations, is certainly not pre- 
cisely the same thing that we protested 
against when seeking to bind the nations 
of Europe to an open-door policy with 
reference to Chinese territory.on the main- 
land. 

“TI should be opposed to any notion of 
setting up a protective tariff in Philippine 
ports, and I believe that, apart from a few 
schedules of the Philippine tariff wherein 
local manufactories in Manila have been 
incidentally somewhat benefited, that tariff 
is really a revenue tariff. Since those islands 
are undoubtedly to remain a tropical agri- 
cultural country in the main, it would be 
wrong to set up any protective system for 
them that would tend to increase to a notable 
degree the prices of those manufactured 
commodities which they will wish to buy in 
exchange for their raw products. Such manu- 
facturing industry as may grow up there 
will be of a sort which will naturally be 
fostered by the possession of the material 
close at hand, and will be to supply the home 
demand for such articles, possibly also to 
some extent the demand of the neighboring 
regions of Asia. 

“In general, a liberal trade policy in the 
Philippines will most benefit us there and in 
securing our share of the much greater trade 
of the Orient as a whole. Experience will 
prove this to us, if we are not willing to 
accept its truth without argument. I have 
never agreed with the policy of throwing 
our navigation and shipping laws about the 
Philippines; I have said all the time, however, 
that if this is to be done, in accordance with 
the law that is to go into effect next year, then 
common justice demands that we should 
concede the Philippines special favors in our 
own ports, that we should not treat them 
as domestic for the benefit of our own shipping 
interests and as foreign for the benefit of our 
sugar and tobacco producers. 

“T am willing to see this policy tested, how- 
ever, if our American shipping interests think 
it will help them. It is not open to the 
objection that it directly damages foreign 
shipping or discriminates against foreign 
ships in any further degree than they are 
discriminated against in our home trade. 
It applies only to goods shipped from the 
Philippines to American ports or from 
American ports to the Philippines. Now, if 
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the result of. this law is greatly to. increase 
freight rates between our pofts and the 
Philippines, the outcome will -be quite 
contrary to what our shipping interests seem 
to expect. Trade from the Philippines 
through Hongkong will be greatly stimulated, 
and our own ships may lose even a portion 
of that which they have. I believe that such 
a policy will demonstrate its own folly. 
Certainly, the idea of building up in Manila 
a great port for the Oriental trade cannot 
be realized by means'of such a policy, in the 
face of the free ports of Hongkong and 
Singapore, which are practically on the conti- 
nent of Asia.” 

The bearing of this study of the Philippines 
on the general question of America’s relations 
with the Orient, is obvious. The visits to 
Japan and China naturally brought to the 
front the questions of Chinese exclusion in 
the United States and of our present and 
future relations with Japan. It was certain 
anyhow that proposed modifications of the 
Chinese exclusion act would be brought 
before Congress this winter, and the visit 
of Secretary Taft and of seven senators and 
twenty-four representatives to portions of 
China gives added importance to their trip. 

Before the Chinese in Canton and Hong- 
kong, Secretary Taft took the ground that the 
measures already adopted by the Administra- 
tion to prevent the annoyances and abuses 
to which Chinese of the merchant and student 
classes have been subjected in the United 
States, ought to satisfy Chinese demands 
and result in the removal of the boycott. 
In case of its continuance, he suggested that 
it lay always in the power of American trade 
interests to.,retaliate. This, however, for ob- 
vious reasons, is rather an empty threat, and 
-was only hinted at. Whether the President’s 
instructions for the better treatment of mer- 
chants and students coming from China will 
in themselves suffice to remove the boycott 
is not known. The evidence presented in 
China was somewhat contradictory, but on 
the whole the opinion reached by most Con- 
gressional members of the party was that this 
would not suffice, at least for the full resump- 
tion of trade relations with China, based upon 
good feeling on both sides. And when the 
Chinese exclusion act comes up again, it is 
mot probable that the discussion will stop 
merely with the consideration of certain minor 
amendments with regard to the entry of 
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Chinese merchants and students. There wil] 
be the tendency to discuss the more important 
question of admitting Chinese laborers. Sec. 
retary Taft does: not care to discuss the 
question of admitting Chinese laborers, but 
is outspoken in favor of more liberal. treat. 
ment of Chinese of the merchant and student 
classes. He would deprecate, however, as 
much as ever, any attempt. to use this 
occasion to pry the door open for the entry 
of Chinese laborers into the Philippines. 

“We have taken upon ourselves a trustee- 
ship for the Filipino people,” he says. “That 
people are quite solidly opposed to the ad- 
mission of Chinese laborers. I think we are 
bound to respect that opinion, and _ that 
is to me a sufficient reason, if there were no 
other, for the maintenance of the Chinese 
exclusion law with reference to the Philippines, 
Moreover, at this time, when the Philippines 
are trying to overcome the opposition of 
American sugar and tobacco producers to 
the lowering of the tariff on these Philippine 
commodities, it would be most unwise to 
open the way for the entry of Chinese into 
the Philippines. Our sugar and_ tobacco 
interests would again at once take fright at 
the threatened invasion of our markets by 
the products of cheap labor.” 

Since Secretary Taft’s return he has 
declared that we have nothing to fear from 
the Japanese as regards the Philippines. 
They do not covet the islands, for their 
natural expansion will be to the mainland, 
especially into Korea. They are glad to have 
the United States interested in the East. 

A trip of the sort which was taken under 
Secretary Taft’s guidance this summer brings 
graphically before the members of the party, 
and before all our people, the thought how 
greatly our national interests have broadened. 
It is pre-eminently a time when young 
men may find in the public service in larger 
degree than formerly careers of dignity, 
which offer opportunity for the display 
of the best abilities. Just at the moment 
the chief need in the Philippines is for more 
young men possessed of some breadth of 
culture, hence greater tolerance, and imbued 
with the “missionary spirit.” A considerable 
number of such young men have already 
been developed in the insular service, note 
bly in the educational department. For 
such men Secretary Taft’s ideals are ‘model, 
and his career should be an_ inspiration. 
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A-GLANCE AT THE ENDING YEAR 


ITS DRAMATIC EVENTS ABROAD AND THE 
STRONG FORCES AT WORK AT HOME 


BY 
WALTER H. PAGE 


year to live; and it is interesting to 

look back over, especially to those 
who take pleasure and get growth from watch- 
ing the great play of events; for the world is 
now so bound together that almost the whole 
stage can be seen by an alert observer. 

The great forces that move us, sometimes 
as if in sport and sometimes as if by kindly 
and well-reasoned plans, have done well by 
us in the United States. Big crops and good 
prices for them, much trade in consequence, 
profitable traffic, successful manufactures, 
money to ensure personal comfort and to 
further great enterprises—in a word, we have 
had a prosperous year. Most men who have 
worked, honestly and wisely, are better off 
than they were ‘when the year began; and it is 
the aggregate of individual successes that 
makes up economic progress. 

The general economic progress of the peo- 
ple has pushed us forward in other ways than 
in personal comfort and material growth. 
The activity of our schools is a good measure 
of popular advancement. There is no part of 
our country that has not shown enthusiasm 
and cheerful growth in its school-life. More 
teachers and better equipment, from one side 
of the country to the other, tell the story. In 
the great awakening to a vigorous effort at 
universal good training in the Southern states, 
these years through which we are now living 
are bringing results that will become historic, 
as the schoolmaster’s work became historic in 
the awakening of the German people. 

In addition to the increased millions given 
to education out of public funds—which after 
all is the only lasting and adequate endow- 
ment of education—and in addition to the 
millions that have been given in smaller pri- 
vate benefactions, this year Mr. Carnegie 
gave a fund to encourage the better payment 
of college professors and Mr. Rockefeller 
$10,000,000 for higher education. One of 
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the best results of these activities is the more 
accurate study of the economics of educational 
organization. Are teachers, in colleges and 
in lower schools, underpaid, or are too many 
of them persons whose work is worth no more 
than they receive? And what college work 
in the land yields the best results and is most 
in need of help? The intelligent and com- 
prehensive study of educational work and 
problems is just beginning, especially in the 
economics of its management. 

So much has been said about education, 
even in as brief a review as this, because as we 
are now trying to train youth, education 
means a stimulus to all the higher work of the 
people. We are already rich enough for com- 
fort and we are becoming richer. The great 
matter is how we are strengthening our life, 
in character and in good taste and in simple 
and gentle living. 

We are building better houses—residences 
and other buildings. The number of noble 
public structures of recent years is noteworthy 
—to name only two, the new State House at 
St. Paul and the State House now building at 
Harrisburg. Correspondingly we are making 
our cities beautiful. Witness at least the con- 
tinual planning for the remaking of New 
York and of Washington, the comprehensive 
plan at Cleveland, the beautiful park system 
at Minneapolis. A hundred examples might 
be named. In a word, in those arts that 
appeal most directly to a democracy, such as 
landscape architecture and architecture, we 
are doing more work and better than has be- 
fore been done in our country. You would 
find, too, in the art that has perhaps the least 
popular appeal to people of English stock— 
namely, music—an astonishing rate of prog- 
ress, if you were to look carefully over the land. 
It is probably true, too, that our sculptors 
have found it a good year; for public buildings 
require for decoration both sculpture and 
painting. 
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While a review of our artistic activity falls 
more properly in many articles written from 
many points of view, than in one sweeping 
glance at the ending year, it is cheerful to 
recall the general tendency to a growing ap- 
' preciation of these activities in our yet new 
and crude life. 

The facts about our prosperity—about suc- 
cessful daily work, and the rise of personal 
comfort—are commonplaces. Commonplace, 
too, are such facts as these about education 
and a popular appreciation of some of the fine 
arts. But a sincere concern for the building 
up of our character by such methods and a 
profound interest in the future of the people, 
are the best guarantees of our own proper 
relation to the fundamental problems of the 
common weal. What progress a year’s life 
can show in these ways is more important 
than all dramatic events. 


In the Old World, particularly in Asia, it 
has been a year of great events—of as great 
events as have ever taken place in the history 
of at least two peoples and two empires. But 
in our own land it has been a year rather of 
important tendencies. 

And the strongest influences that have 
been at work are three: (1) the great move- 
ment for financial honesty, (2) the develop- 
ment of the South, of the Southwest and of 
the Northwest, and (3) the influence on 
national character and policy of President 
Roosevelt’s personality and administration. 
And we are fortunate that we can measure the 
changes brought by the year in influences 
rather than in dramatic events. The world 
has had dramatic events enough and to spare 
in Manchuria, in the Sea of Japan, and in 
Russia. 

It is not an exciting story to tell how the 
long-hindered upland parts of the South are 
becoming the home of a busy industrial life, 
how fundamental changes have been made 
in the thought and even in the character of 
the people by the rise of the price of cotton 
to ten cents a pound; and it is impossible to 
convey by a few sentences a sense of the joy 
of work that comes from the conquest of rich 
regions of the forest and mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, from the building of cities, from 
the making of new ways for trade, from the 
stimulating contact of active minds doing 
constructive work. This fine exercise for the 
development of sturdy qualities men are get- 
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ting especially in the Northwest and in the 
Southwest. The cities on the Pacific have a 
stimulus to the imagination as well as to the 
energy of their people. Consider the sub-. 
stantial meaning and the stimulus of such an 
event as the successful Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition at Portland, Ore.; and in the region 
that finds its outlet on the Gulf—at Galveston 
and New Orleans—there is the same vehe- 
mence of productive endeavor. The commer- 
cial rise of the Orient from the old sailing-ship 
trade in tea and spices to the exchange of the 
products of modern commerce in the hugest 
steamers that run, and the great strides made 
by shipping from the Gulf ports—with the 
opening of the Canal now near enough to be 
in far-sighted men’s thought—these things 
quicken men’s interest in life and in their coun- 
try, and broaden their faith in the future, 
And we are building and rebuilding cities with 
great energy. The economist is obliged to 
wonder at the astounding material growth of 
this kind. A man may go by one route from 
one of our oceans to the other and return by 
another route, and he will pass through hardly 
a city that is not undergoing rapid changes. 
It seems worth while to live and to work to be 
a part of such large movements. 


The shock that came from the revelations 
of dishonesty in the use of the funds of the 
great insurance companies at first startled our 
self-complacency. We had had our minds so 
fixed on the creation of wealth that we had 
thought too little of methods of safeguarding 
it. We were so bent on vast activities that 
we thought too little of guarantees of good 
husbandship. 

Then suddenly we were officially made 
aware of what many men had known for many 
years—that our financial habits had become 
loose—had been loose for a long time. But 
many as are the men that knew it, the public 
mind did not take hold on it, nor the public 
conscience begin to exercise itself, till some- 
thing like official knowledge of this state of 
things was put out. 

The meaning of this is, that the public 
moral sense is rising. We become humiliated 
about a state of things that we have silently 
tolerated for years. For years we have had 
dummy directors in great corporations; fot 
years we have suffered the misuse of trust 
money in speculative enterprises and for the 
enrichment of the officers and agents of 
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fiduciary institutions. For years we have 
known and suffered the misuse of these funds 
for political corruption. And it was left for 
this year to put us in a resolute mood to stop 
this misconduct. Every revelation has found 
public opinion ready with indignation and 
earnestness; and every investigation has been 
forced farther than its originators intended it 
should go. 

All this is part and parcel of a public moral 
awakening. The same awakening is visible 
in the arousing of the people of Philadelphia 
from a political servitude to the grossest 
thievery, after two or three generations of 
supine contentment; it is a part of the same 
public mood that made it possible to elect Mr. 
Jerome in New York, the same public mood 
that heartily supports the President in the 
National Government’s prosecution of rail- 
roads for violating the square deal—and the 
beef trust, and the land thieves. If too 
quickly discouraged moralists see in all these 
things a low standard of financi=! and political 
character, we must remember that they are 
all abuses of very long growth and toleration; 
and the noteworthy fact now is, that we have 
waked up to see them and to demand their 
abolition. It is a movement distinctly for the 
elevation of our financial and political char- 
acter. Housecleaning is not a pleasant occu- 
pation, but it is a very wholesome one. 

A new kind of man—an honest, frank, fear- 
less man—must come into the high places of 
financial trust; and such a type of man could 
not come till the oily old scoundrels who 
affected philanthropy while they fattened 
should be exposed. And it has been a notable 
year for its death-list in high financial life and 
low political life; and this is not the least thing 
for which we have to thank God. If we do 
thank God and keep ruthless publicity active, 
we may work a revolution second in impor- 
tance only to the revolution in Russia. 


A great part has been played this year, not 
only in our own country but on the larger 
stage of the world, by President Roosevelt. 
Much of his influence and many of his achieve- 
ments are personal—the results of his own 
Peculiar abilities and activities—things that 
another man in his place would not or could 
not have done. By no other force than his 
own character and abilities could he have be- 


| Come, as he is to-day, the foremost public 


Man of his time. 
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His complete turning of the public thought 
away from mere party wrangles to serious at- 
tention to our pressing economic problems is 
as purely a personal triumph as his conduct 
of the Japanese-Russian Peace Conference. 
His kindling of our national consciousness, 
and the bringing of a stronger feeling of 
nationality is his own work, as it was his own 
work to visit practically every state in the 
Union as President and to win Southern pub- 
lic feeling from its isolation and aloofness 
toward a generous national sentiment. He 
has stimulated the youth of the land and he 
has set up public office in the popular mind 
not only as a public trust but as a high duty 
and a noble opportunity. 

These are direct results of his qualities and 
character—in no way a surprise to those who 
really knew him during his periods of service 
in lower places of power. The common man 
of action quickly understands him—he is very 
direct and very easy to understand. The 
man of theories and of formulas, which take 
the place of thought, does not know him yet— 
and never will. But no public man in our his- 
tory whose crowning activity has fallen in a 
period of peace so won the American people or 
so well embodied the dominant traits of Amer- 
ican character as Mr. Roosevelt; and the 
many-sided influence of his personality must 
be reckoned as one of the most important 
forces of our time. 

But we owe him also for a fresh demon- 
stration of a fact that is of as great value 
as his personal achievements; and that fact 
is, that our methods of selecting men for 
public life have persistently rejected the best 
men from public life—have rejected, it might 
almost be said, the only men who ought to be 
in public life. If our customary political or- 
ganizations had had their way, Mr. Roosevelt 
would never have got far in the public service. 
There was very serious opposition to him in 
the Senate when he was nominated for Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy. His energy was 
then called “rashness” and his frankness 
“irresponsibility.”” He owed his nomination 
for the Governorship of New York not to the 
political machinery of his state or of his party, 
but to his own popularity. He owed his ele- 
vation to the Vice-Presidency to the poli- 
ticians’ determination to “shelve” him. He 
owed his overwhelming election to the Presi- 
dency to popularity among the people and 
not to the wishes of the party managers, 
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In a word, a man like him has to win his 
way into the public service, not on a fair field 
and on his own merits, but against the definite 
opposition of the very organizations that we 
have for finding the best men for the public 
service. Our organizations have come to be 
organizations for finding the worst men. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s demonstration that the right kind 
ot a man can win in spite of these organiza- 
tions—and by the help of them without sur- 
rendering to them—is perhaps the most im- 
portant lesson that he has taught his genera- 
tion. Mr. Jerome has proved the same thing 
in an equally dramatic way and thereby be- 
come a national figure and a national hero, 
although the office that he fills is a purely 
local one. 

In a word, we have, as a rule, been for years 
managing the whole business of politics— 
especially the selection of men—perhaps 
worse than we have managed any cther busi- 
ness. But as a result of Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
ample, and of the examples of other men like 
him, there are more men of the right sort in 
the public service to-day than there have 
before been since the simpler days of the 
Republic. 


The greatest directly political result of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration thus far has been 
his turning political thought and action from 
mere wrangling over names and spoils to the 


real subjects of public welfare. The change 
has been like the coming of sunshine and clear 
weather after long sailing round and round 
through a fog. 


The one overwhelming event of the year was 
of course the victory of Japan over Russia, 
which came home to us the more dramatically 
because of the meeting at Portsmouth, N. H.., 
of the Peace Commissioners of the two 
Powers. Along with all the rest of the world, 
we went through the terrible siege of Port 
Arthur where Japanese endurance revealed a 
new sort of force in war; the battle of Mukden 
which foreshadowed the Japanese triumph; 
the annihilation of Rojestvensky’s ill-fated 
fleet when Admiral Togo showed himself one 
of the great sea captains of history; then the 
triumph of President Roosevelt as a peace- 
maker; and at last the grateful end of the 
war, which brought a new order of things for 
perhaps half the human race. 

The rise of Japan was the most spectacular 
coming of a new Power in modern history. 
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Russia driven from her posts and strongholds 
of danger in Asia, China saved, Korea again 
under Japanese control, and the Anglo. 
Japanese alliance consummated—this is a 
train of events of incalculable importance, 
But these are not all. The defeat of Russia 
brought the downfall of autocracy and the 
long chain of consequences that are not yet 
wholly visible. But there have been few 
wars that so quickly changed the current of 
events for so large a part of the human race. 
The end of the war in the Far East will make 
the year a landmark in history. 


Directly and indirectly these great changes 
have affected every government in Europe. 
England renewed and strengthened its alliance 
with Japan. England came into cordial rela- 
tions with France too. France’s old alliance 
with Russia now counts for no more than a 
sentimental reminiscence. Germany has be- 
come more isolated. The threatening con- 
dition of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire is 
acute, with the Emperor aged. The Turkish 
problem is stationary, at least till Russia shall 
have become quiet enough again to consider 
foreign questions. Norway withdrew from its 
union with Sweden. These are important oc- 
currences to have only a sentence each as a 
reminder. 

On the American continent, Canada has 
enjoyed a year of extraordinary expansion and 
development in her great western provinces, 
to which many men are moving from the 
United States. The Central and South Amer- 
ican states (except Venezuela) have been 
quiet and therefore more prosperous. The 
progress made in Argentina, for instance, 1 
one of the noteworthy facts of our time, 
strangely ignorant as we are about it in the 
United States. 

The one great mystery left among the 
nations is China. Aroused by Japan’s exam- 
ple, a vigorous effort will now be put forth to 
introduce Western methods of government, 
of defence, and of progress. A whole century 
of changes is not likely to bring a more inter 
esting experiment. ; 

It is pleasant to reflect that through all 
these events our own country and Govert- 
ment have kept a higher place in the regard 
of all the Great Powers perhaps than they 
ever held before. It was a graceful act 0 
Count Witte to send the first message of his 
premiership to the American people, asking 
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their sympathy for Russians in their first step 
from autocracy toward civil liberty. 


These stirring events and strong forces of 
the year have put a new face on the world. 
But (to come home again with our sermon) 
events are of little importance except as they 
make us stronger or weaker in the few funda- 
mental traits of character; and the funda- 
mental traits of character are energy, cour- 
age, honesty, and unselfishness. 

Energy we have shown in our usual meas- 
ure, and doubtless our courage, too, is keen. 
But the year has revealed so much dishonesty 
in business and public life that many moralists 
despair. It has been a year of dismal ser- 
mons. Prosperity, the preachers fear, is un- 
dermining our character; and the growth of 
business organization has seemed to encour- 
age tyranny and trickery. When many men 
are becoming rich, less by labor or by high 
qualities than by position and an easy con- 
science, are we not falling back in character? 
And the standard of living has so rapidly 
risen, especially in our cities, that the modest 
comfort of our fathers seems shabby. Is 
American honesty standing this test? 

Judgments in comparative morals are hard 
to make with accuracy or any hope of cer- 
tainty. But the year has surely brought one 
change in public thought that is noteworthy. 
In the present public mood rich men are on 
the defensive. They feel pressure to justify 
themselves and their riches. This mood pro- 
vokes unjust judgments. But it also carries 
severe penalties for certain classes of wrong- 
doers. And there never was a time where 
sheer honesty seemed to be more highly prized. 
Men flock to the support of every effort to put 
honest men in places of trust. 

The revelations that have shocked us, more- 
over, both in business and in political life, are 
not of this year’s sins so much as of the sins 
of a long series of years. It is to the credit of 
this particular year that we have begun to find 
the sinners and to punish them. ‘These dis- 
Closures and punishments are as strong evi- 
dence of a rising tide of honesty as these long 
undisclosed and unpunished abuses are evi- 
dence of our toleration of dishonesty. 

_One thing is certain: the morals of business 
life, especially of financial life, are now d¢fi- 
nitely in the public thought. It may be— 
there are good signs of it—that we have toler. 
ated trickery and well-entrenched dishonest 
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methods as long as we propose to. Certainly 
the increasing tendency to exactness—the 
whole machinery for better business organiza- 
tion—has an influence on the right side. 

A comparison in business morals which 
should go back as far as the days of Jay Gould 
in Wall Street, and of Tweed in city politics, 
and of the high-day of wildcat mining schemes, 
would show that the ways of theft are harder 
than they once were, and that the judgments 
of society are more swift and severe than they 
were a generation ago. 

Difficult as it is to take an inventory of 
national character or of moral tendencies, 
there seems to be no sound reason to think 
that we are losing strength. The evidence is, 
rather, that we are becoming less tolerant of 
evil in our social judgments. 

In a democracy, public opinion is every- 
thing; and it is worth noting that as the year 
ends public opinion seems to be healthfully 
at work in all its most essential tasks. It 
concentrates itself on definite problems. 

In politics, for example, it has routed the 
bosses; for it has thus “‘come down to busi- 
ness,” and is no longer concerned with sheer 
questions of partisanship. The gain that we 
have got from the President’s turning the 
political thought of the country to economic 
problems is immeasurable. His winning of 
the South, too, has, at least for the time and 
let us hope for all time, rid us of sectionalism 
and of the hideous indecencies of Southern per- 
sonal abuse as a political weapon or pastime. 

In finance we are spared an epidemic of 
organizing alike possible and impossible 
things into great combinations—which is 
done, in all such epidemics, for the fleecing 
of the credulous investor. Public opinion 
here also is getting rid of old abuses and 
attacking real problems. It is a sad reflec- 
tion that many men of high financial position 
and of influence, a year ago, are discredited— 
are as dead as Russian naval officers who 
went down in the Pacific and for the same 
general reason—they were parts of an auto- 
cratic system that no longer has a place in the 
world. The difference is that these financial 
captains fell also because of their own loss of 
character. Public opinion may demand that 
directors direct and that money which men 
and companies hold in trust shall be strictly 
accounted for. That is a great gain. 


It has been a year of wholesome lessons 
for the labor unions. 


Their excesses of 
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tyranny over their own members and over 
many communities have provoked a cam- 
paign for the open shop that, it is hoped, will 
give a new and better turn to the power of 
the unions—a turn toward the development 
of individuals rather than the mere marshal- 
ling of an army to fight battles, whether in 


good or in bad causes, and always to the 


disturbance of industry. 

In the practical application of science, the 
extension of the use of electric power has been 
noteworthy. It has not been a year of revo- 
lutionary inventions but of steady develop- 
ment. It may turn out that the work an- 
nounced at the Paris conference for the study 
of tuberculosis by Dr. Behring toward finding 
a preventive of the disease, as he found a pre- 
ventive of diphtheria, may bring another 
safeguard to human life greater even than 
the safeguard against smallpox. 

In speculative science a new era has been 
opened by the continued discussion of radio- 
activity and related phenomena, including 
biological phenomena (if that be what they 
are), such as Professor Burke observed when 
he discovered “‘radiobes.’”’ The evolution of 
inorganic matter has superseded in interest 
the smaller field of speculation and of obser- 
vation in the evolution of organic matter— 
except the continued study to discover the 
very beginnings of life. 

The perfected storage battery upon which 
Mr. Edison has been at work is not yet on the 
market, but the problem of making it is a 
kind of problem that it is safe to assume will 
be solved even in our day. 

Few men know the steady and remarkable 
advance that is made in the world of applied 
science. A new convenience appears; we 
accept it with momentary wonder; we fall 
into the habit of using; and we cease to wonder 
at anything. Consider, for instance, how the 
wireless telegraph station at Washington 
picked up a message that the West Virginia 
off the coast of Florida sent to a ship; and 
by this “picked-up’”’ message the country 
heard of the President’s progress from New 
Orleans homeward. ‘Wireless’ is already 
become our conventional servant. 

Among the events of the year that ought 
not to be lost, in the field of applied science, 
are the successes of the Japanese sanitarians 
and surgeons in preventing diseases and in 
healing wounds during the war. If typhoid 
and its kindred ills were warded off from a 
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whole army in Manchuria, there is hardly a 
good excuse for peaceful communities in the 
United States to suffer from them. 

The out-door life claims more and more 
of the time of the American people. The 
automobile is the latest toy of the rich, 
Although motoring is not as wholesome a 
pastime as golf or horticulture, it widens 
one’s acquaintance with the earth even if it 
does not deepen it. But the increasing love 
of the country as distinguished from the town, 
must be regarded as one of the most signifi- 
cant and healthful facts of our time. It con- 
tinues to spread. If our moralists still have 
reason to complain of unwholesome plays 
in our playhouses and unwholesome novels 
on our bookstands, they must remember the 
ever-increasing volume of books on trees and 
flowers and the garden and animals and all 
the out-door world; and these work for the 
strengthening of the nation’s fibre. 

The years that keep a diary during this 
decade will all have to make an entry about 
the Panama Canal. Bravely started, the 
work suffered a certain set-back because of 
mistakes that were natural if not unavoidable. 
Our engineers and agents of all sorts were 
more or less ignorant of tropical conditions; 
and a more difficult problem of sanitation 
and of sane management generally than work 
on the Isthmus has never confronted white 
men from a more northern climate. We 
are making good progress toward good 
sanitation. Whatever blunders of inexperi- 
ence we may commit, the work will go for- 
ward on this most interesting engineering 
and commercial enterprise that any people 
has on hand. 

Likewise we, in common with the whole 
Western world, have learned a good lesson 
of humanity in war from the Japanese. More 
important than such a lesson itself is the 
widening of our thought that it causes—that 
a “pagan” people should outdo Christian 
peoples in this respect. The world will never 
again be as narrow as it was before the rise of 
Japan. 

In fact, in any fair review of this noteworthy 
year—the great year of the beginnings of real 
freedom for both Japan and Russia, and the 
year of President Roosevelt’s rise to the 
highest degree of popularity enjoyed by any 
public man in recent times—it must be said 
that it has been a year of definite action and 
of broadening vision and sympathy. 





PRESIDENT HARPER OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO* 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND METHODS OF THE MAN WHO BUILT 


UP THE 


MOST DEMOCRATIC OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES — AN 


IDEALIST WITH HIGH, PRACTICAL ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY 


BY 


JAMES WEBER LINN 


surrounded by parks, lie the quad- 

rangles of the University of Chicago, 
stretch miles of miasmatic vacant lots, the 
neglected backyards of an enormous city— 
wastes ugly and unattractive. Yet they are 
like the land Dr. William R. Harper saw, less 
than fifteen years ago, when he looked over 
the ground on which the University of Chicago 
was to be established. Over the chances of 
the new institution hung the gloom of the 
failure of the Chicago University, which had 
languished for years and been dragged down 
by debt. The people were either apathetic 
or hostile. 

The apathy rose, in part, doubtless, from 
the fact that the Columbian Exposition then 
excluded everything else of merely general 
interest, but the hostility was the result of 
another cause. It found expression from 
ministers who preached against the acceptance 
of “ill-gotten gains’’; in cartoons numerous 
and savage; in the assertion of a professor in 
Northwestern University, that the students 
of Chicago were “‘oil-soaked.”’ It was charged 
with personalities and bitterness—a hostility 
that has been hard to combat. 

Yet to-day the University of Chicago is 
secure. Housed in more than thirty buildings 
which represent four million dollars; having 
an endowment of twenty millions; with a 
faculty of more than three hundred, and 
4,500 students—it is third in size and wealth 
among the universities of America. 

The worth of an educational institution, 
however, does not of course lie in material 
Possessions, but in its spirit, influence, and 
ideals. “The best college,” said Garfield, 
“would be a student at one end of a log and 
Mark Hopkins at the other.” The question 


Shs and southwest of the spot where, 


is, what is the University of Chicago doing 
and teaching? 

The answer to these questions can be found 
only in its president, William Rainey Harper. 
For the notable thing about the University 
is neither its rapid growth, nor its size, nor 
the place it has in the public eye (although 
these are all remarkable enough), but the 
fact that it is the expression, more accurately 
than any other similar institution in the 
world, of the ideals and individuality of one 
man, Dr. Harper. Harvard is not Dr. Eliot, 
nor Yale Dr. Hadley; but the University of 
Chicago is President Harper. Balliol in the 
days of Jowett was not more unmistakably 
stamped with the.character of its great 
Master. That Mr. Rockefeller is responsible 
for the founding of the imstitution, no one 
denies. He gave the first million, and has 
given millions since. But the real father of 
the University is the man of whom the 
University is but the exponent, Dr. Harper. 

The accuracy with which the University 
reflects the man might be illustrated by the 
condition of athletics in the University. 
The attitude of President Eliot and the open 
hostility of President Angell have no effect 
upon the athletics of Harvard or Michigan; 
university sentiment controls them. But. it 
is different at Chicago. There one finds little 
demand and little support for athletics. The 
students are too busy to care much to com- 
pete in games. Yet the institution stands 
very high among its more enthusiastic rivals 
in all branches of athletics except base- 
ball. The explanation lies in President Har- 
per. He believes in athletics, but he does not 
believe in excessive athletics, and the Uni- 
versity, in this, as in everything, shares his 
belief. 


* This article is put to press while President Harper lies with cheerfu! courage in the grasp of an incurable malady. 
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To understand the University of Chicago, 
then, one has to understand President Harper. 
But it is impossible to reduce him to a 
formula, or sum him lightly in a phrase. 
In his character, energy and a practical 
democracy are obviously fundamental, and 
any sketch which failed to make them 
prominent would be misleading. It is these 
two characteristics which most plainly show 
in the young University over which he 
presides, for he is a born organizer, with an 
amazing faculty through the mastery of 
details to impress himself deeply upon an 
institution. 

But he is more, for he is also an idealist. 
His conceptions have not infrequently the 
haziness, and the magnificence, of dreams, 
and once and again he has failed because he 
was blinded by visions. It is idealism which 
has made him urge new theories and new 
methods alike—which (in the effort to correlate 
primary, secondary, and university education) 
has “littered the campus with kindergart- 
ners”—which, disregarding many a _ well- 
worn idea which had been fancied funda- 
mental, put in practice many a new principle 
“to make Quintilian stare and gasp.” He 
Was an innovator twenty-five years ago, and 
he is an innovator now. 

It is this idealism that has caused him to be 
called a radical by people who mean the term, 
when applied to an educator, to stand for 
something infinitely futile or infinitely danger- 
ous and bad. Yet it is this idealism that 
lifts him above the mere executive, and 
gives him power over hearts, so that those 
who work with him become devoted to him 
with their strength and soul. It is this 
idealism which must prevent the University, 
so quick-sprung into largeness, from being 
merely a material success, and which must 
confute the charge which is often brought 
against him, that his aims, like his methods, 
are commercial. 

Certainly his methods are, zn part, com- 
mercial—that is to say, the part of the 
University which is business he manages as 
business. His Board of Trustees is a board 
of real directors, meeting for careful, detailed 
supervision and direction of affairs. The 
members are chiefly Chicago business men 
of high reputation. The Board is widely 
different from the old ministerial board, 
assembling once a year to read the minutes, 
pass a vote of confidence, and adjourn; one 


sees the advantage of a tincture of com- 
mercialism. 

President Harper has been called a “dic- 
tator,’’ a ‘‘ Napoleon of education,”’ whatever 
these may be; yet it is Dr. Harper who, 
perceiving the need in so large an institution 
of an able corps of advisers, has in a very 
real sense organized this Board, and thus 
himself put dictation beyond his power. It 
is true that the President’s influence with the 
Board is great; but in an active body which 
includes such men as Martin A. Ryerson, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, and Enos Barton, 
plans must win consent by their own worth. 

Again, like other men who know the ways 
of business, Dr. Harper understands the value 
of advertising. He showed this at the outset, 
when he chose the faculty. He understood 
the temper of his time; if the new enterprise 
were to succeed, it must from the first attract 
attention. Every one of his advisers, his 
oldest and most trusted friends, said the same 
thing: “Get a body of young men, who can 
be moulded to your plan, and who will grow 
up with the University. Older men, par- 
ticularly older teachers, are too grounded in 
their own ways to permit any harmony among 
a large body of them, selected from all parts 
of the country and set to face a new problem.” 
Dr. Harper realized that the faculty must 
be made up of men not only of ability, but of 
reputation. If he could get men who would 
pull at all, he had confidence in his power to 
get them to pull together. Therefore he set 
himself the task of inducing the most promi- 
nent specialists in the country to throw in their 
lot with the new University. 

He made mistakes, he caused heart- 
burnings, he almost disorganized one well- 
known institution of research in the East, 
from which he secured the heads of the 
three principal departments, but he succeeded 
in his aim. His confidence in himself bred 
confidence in others; there are men at the 
University of Chicago who came _ twelve 
years ago on the bare assurance that “‘some- 
thing would turn up” to pay their salaries 
next year. Something always turned up. 
Even yet a touch of Mr. Micawber’s confiding 
philosophy is observable now and then in the 
President. It is a part of his idealism. 

The men he got he kept. No one has evef 
voluntarily left Chicago to accept a position 
of equal rank elsewhere. The head of 4 
department in a large and influential uni- 
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versity, when called from Chicago to his 
present place, offered to remain with Dr. 
Harper for a salary two-thirds what the other 
institution offered. The reason is simple. 
At Chicago men are recognized as men, not 
treated as mechanics. The President believes 
in growth. A department was asking pro- 
motion for one of its instructors. “Mr. 
Blank did the best work last year of all our 
younger men.” “What I want to know,” 
replied the President, “is whether he is 
doing better work this year than last.” 

But to this belief in the necessity of con- 
stant growth, Dr. Harper adds an under- 
standing of the conditions in which growth 
is possible. Instructors are given every 
opportunity to cultivate their powers. In a 
certain scientific department at Harvard, 
chosen at random for comparison, the average 
number of hours of teaching required per 
week of each instructor is twenty-one; at 
Columbia twenty-one; at Chicago fourteen. 
“Extra work’ amounts at Harvard to 
five times, at Columbia to three times as 
much as at Chicago. In a department of 
liberal arts the figures are, Harvard fifteen 
hours a week, Columbia fourteen, Chicago 
ten; and the extra work is vastly greater at 
the older institutions. ‘“‘Spare moments for 
special research,” writes an instructor at 
Harvard, ‘‘are luxuries which few of us can 
afford.”” Said an instructor who occupies a 
similar position at Chicago, “I give at least 
as much time to private research as I do to 
the University.”” Comparison of Chicago 
with other Western universities makes the 
amount of leisure permitted to the instructors 
at the former seem almost startling. 

Yet Chicago.is not rich. No man or insti- 
tution is rich when proper expenses exceed 
the income. Hence the University pays for 
this leisure for its instructors by sacrificing 
other things. It is a leisure which means 
fewer courses, a smaller range of studies. It 
means not only a smaller faculty, but fewer 
courses under each instructor. It results, 
not infrequently, in an inconvenience to 
students who would like a wider choice. But 
it is used honestly and it develops the in- 
structors; and what develops the instructors 
Must raise the standards of teaching and of 
study. 

The income of the University, it is true, is 
large—nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars a year. Since his first gift, not only 


has Mr. Rockefeller added many millions, 
but others have contributed nearly five 
millions more. The question is, why? Mr. 
Rockefeller, like every other large giver of 
late years, exacts the most careful steward- 
ship. He throws no good money after bad; 
he does not give a single penny unless he has 
reasons plenty as blackberries for so doing; 
and he is preéminently not a man to be 
deceived. Furthermore, educational daugh- 
ters of the horseleech, crying “Give, give,” 
are spread thick from Maine to California, all 
(to use Dr. Harper’s phrase) in “a receptive 
attitude.”” They must be: education costs 
infinitely more than students can pay for it. 
Why then have such great sums been placed 
in the hands of Dr. Harper, except because 
the demands of Chicago are put in a way 
that is definite and clear, and the funds of 
the University are administered in business 
fashion, without waste? 

The energy of the President is both the 
despair and the admiration of those who 
know him. His driving power is extraord- 
inary. Said a member of the faculty, “ Dr. 
Harper knows all about the ‘eight-hour day.’ 
He puts in two of them every twenty-four 
hours.”’ For years Dr. Harper went to bed 
at midnight and rose at five. To a theolog- 
ical student downcast because he could 
arrange no hour to meet the President for 
advanced work, Dr. Harper said, ‘Are you 
free at five-thirty in the morning?” “Yes,” 
was the startled answer. ‘Then come every 
day at that hour’’—and the arrangement 
was concluded on that basis. 

His eagerness for work is no less astonish- 
ing. In 1896, when the University was still 
in swaddling clothes, the President was asked 
to accept an appointment to the Chicago 
Board of Education, and for a year he was the 
most prominent member, attending every 
meeting and serving as chairman of its most 
important committee. There is inside history 
that will sometime be made public about the 
work of this committee, making an interesting 
chapter, that will illustrate another of Dr. 
Harper’s traits, fidelity to an ideal and loyalty 
to men who represent it. 

The President’s energy has not infrequently 
led him astray. He has accepted responsi- 
bility not only for the general conduct of 
University affairs, but for minute details— 
the reading of proof for convocation programs, 
the formation of University processions, the 
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discipline of unruly boys. He has -hours in 
which he sees anybody who comes—a Russian 
Jew making application for a scholarship; a 
good Baptist from Kankakee, complaining 
that dancing is allowed in University build- 
ings; a student asking whether he should 
accept a position and cut short his education. 
It is told that, receiving from a confiding 
parent a letter asking him to meet at the train 
a freshman girl, he sent his eldest son, with 
apologies that an important engagement 
prevented his own presence. 

His democracy is, one fancies, less the 
result of emotion than of theory. He believes 
in democracy, rather than feels it. But the 
belief has become a part of him, and one sees it 
working out in practical details. He showed 


it in the arrangement of the college year. ’ 


At the foundation of the University, he de- 
clared for a system that would put higher 
education within the reach of the greatest 
number. The result was the so-called ‘“ quar- 
ter system,’ under which a student may 
do three months’. work and leave until 
opportunity enables him to come again. 
The usual arrangement contemplates a year 
of study. 

Under this arrangement, courses follow each 
other in a continuous procession and without 
halt. Work goes on in the summer quarter 
under the same instructors and counts toward 
the same final degrees as in any other quarter. 
This system is the logical development of the 
idea of summer schools. 

It was Dr. Harper, too (then a teacher in 
the Morgan Park Theological Seminary), 
who established twenty-five years ago the 
first summer school of higher education in 
America, and he was for a long time head of 
the Chautauqua Institute of New York. The 
summer quarters has become one of the 
busiest in the year. From the West and the 
South teachers pour in by thousands— 
nuns, Negroes, Armenians, Chinese, a sprink- 
ling of New Yorkers and New Englanders. 
In the summer, likewise, the democracy of the 
University is most manifest. 

Yet the regular student body, also, offers 
most abundant material for sociological in- 
vestigation. The man “working his way 
through college’”’ is common everywhere, but 
only at Chicago is he the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Such students constitute the member- 
ship of the clubs and hold the presidencies of 
classes and the chairmanships of committees. 


Of money as a social standard they are not 
made aware. One out of five hundred rolls 
to the lecture hall in his automobile; twenty 
walk three miles each way to save car fare. 
Inquiry has failed to disclose a single student 
who admits spending $1,200 a year. Women, 
like men, earn their own way—not a few of 
them by doing housework. Personality and 
achievement are the criteria of prominence. 

One indirect result of this is the general 
willingness of instructors to give under- 
graduate courses. It is easy and pleasant to 
teach students who are anxious to learn; and 
these students, who have calculated the three 
or four years taken from their lifetime for 
college study as an investment they cannot 
afford to lose, are usually almost painfully 
anxious. 

There are exceptions, especially among the 
women; but the great part care less for 
culture than for preparation for life. Their 
horizon is the near horizon of their own 
Western prairies; of Michelangelo and Mozart 
they have not heard, and they do not care 
“what song the sirens sang, or the name 
Achilles took what time he hid himself 
among the women.” College is a business 
with them; its object not a vague “cultivation 
of the mind,”’ but the attainment of definite 
knowledge and the discipline of their brains 
to think. Among such students, especially 
in the scientific work, high standards of the 
sort they aim at are easy to maintain. 

The effect of this upon “college spirit’’ and 
the attitude of the alumni toward the Uni- 
versity has seemed unfortunate, but it was 
foreseen. Dr. Harper felt that he must 
choose between two ideals. Loyalty to 
“Alma Mater’? which finds expression in 
undergraduate songs of praises and cheering, 
and which brings back graduates year after 
year to reunions at commencement-time, 1s 
loyalty founded on the idea of the college as 
separate from the world; it is clique-loyalty, 
and is dissipated in proportion as an institu- 
tion grows away from the old aristocratic 
academic ideal. At Yale it is frantic; at 
Harvard less so, at Chicago, and Clark, and 
Johns Hopkins it can hardly be said to exist. 
The Alumni Association of Chicago is little 
but a name, and the Alumni Club, the organ- 
ization of the men who live in the city, isa 
joke. 

The alumni of Chicago seem for the most 
part no more bound to their Alma Mater by 
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ties of affection than the graduates of a busi- 
ness college or of a night school. The under- 
graduates are openly indifferent to all but the 
intellectual aspects of the place. They do 
not support athletics; they hardly go to the 
games even when admission is made free. 
The students’ social unit is the fraternity, not 
the University. The ordinary student activ- 
ities are carried on almost entirely through 
these associations. Hundreds pass through 
the University every year without a shadow 
of emotional consideration for it; life to 
them is a business, and these their days of 
apprenticeship. 

College life at Chicago, then, has been 
robbed of its traditional sweetness. It would 
be quite false to say that Dr. Harper is content 
to have it so. Plans are under discussion 
to combine the breadth of the present, or 
university, ideal with the intensity of the 
older college spirit. This is the plan of 
Oxford and Cambridge; it leaves the graduate 
schools as they are, but provides for a number 
of colleges among the undergraduates, sepa- 
rate from each other in all respects, but 
combined with the graduate schools to form 
the University. The President heartily ap- 
proves of this plan. But he does not hesitate 
to say that in the beginning he imposed the 
new ideal upon the University with his eyes 
open to the consequences, and that he 
watched its workings calmly and without 
regret. Every attempt of the students to 
return to the pure college traditions he has 
strenuously opposed. Hazing and rushes 
have never got beyond feeble beginnings. 
The result is a university for hard work. 

A third trait of the President which one 
finds impressed on the University is tolerance. 
He is essentially open-minded and quite 
willing to confess a change of view. The 
only restraint upon the speech of instructors 
is their own judgment and their well founded 
fear of lying newspaper reports. It is current 
University gossip that the President retained 
one man on the faculty for three years in the 
face of steady opposition by the department 
with which the man was connected, saying 
that “the newspapers and the public had 
not given him a fair chance.’’ When this 
instructor finally did leave, yellow journalism 
launched one of its bitterest attacks upon 
the President for his denial of the right of his 
professors to free speech! Very free speech 
prevails in the faculty meetings. The early 
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warning that “older men could not be 
brought into harmony” was wise. If Dr. 
Harper were a man to be bullied, he would 
sometimes have been bullied out of the room. 
But the testimony of those who support and 
those who oppose his theories is alike in this: 
he has no memory for personalities. He 
never indulges in them, and he never recol- 
lects them. 

His tolerance is shown too in religious 
matters. His own religious beliefs, not only 
by the testimony of friends, but as in his 
recent books, are straightforward, indeed 
naive. They are neither new nor complex; 
they are articles of faith, not products of the 
reason; they give no effect of having been 
thought out at all. One is almost tempted 
to call them artless. One would expect a 
man who holds beliefs as simple as these 
to be dogmatic, as Gladstone was, or else not 
intellectual in any way. But Dr. Harper is 
at once a keen theologian and essentially a 
liberal, a student of church history and a man 
of prominence in the “higher criticism.” 

He lacks one quality, however, which 
though it gets many men into difficulty, often 
makes them loved: he is not impulsive. He 
is a planner, cautious and systematic. He 
drew up a plan for the development of the 
University before he set foot on the ground; 
and in main outlines that plan has been ad- 
hered to. He talks pleasantly, but he will 
not be “drawn out.’’ While he is speaking 
most freely, he is most certain what he is 
about to say. Sometimes one questions 
whether this caution is not an acquired trait. 
This refusal to commit himself, which has 
sometimes provoked the charge that he 
lacked tact and has created the belief that he 
regarded the city as an annex to the Univer- 
sitv, has afforded opportunity for local 
prejudice against him, and sometimes other 
things have increased it. Yet he has not 
been a prophet without honor in his own 
country, though he has been a prophet not 
without enemies. But the enmity has dis- 
appeared. The meaning of his work has 
gradually become apparent. Recognition 
from without has led to further recognition 
at home. The influence of departing stu- 
dents has made Chicago a mecca in the 
world of study, and at last the purpose 
and the success of his work are understood, 
and the personality behind it has come into 
appreciation. 



















































ORGANIZATION FOR QUICK RESULTS 


BY 


KENDALL 


NOTABLE example of the kind of 
A system that “gets the thing done”’ 
is furnished by a small manufacturing 

city in Maine. 
Seven months ago the site of this city was 
a wilderness. A large paper company, in 
seeking a site that would involve maximum 
returns from the minimum cost, found that 
at this point land was cheap, power was 
furnished by a river, and raw material was 
available in the form of forests. The problem 


resolved itself not only into a means of 
utilizing these natural forces, but of utilizing 


them as quickly as possible. The returns 
from the invested capital could begin to 
flow only with the motion of the factory 
machinery; hence, to save money, the wheels 
had to go around as soon as possible. The 
same problem at some time confronts the 
executive heads of every growing industry. 

On April 1st of this year a contract was 
signed, by the terms of which a New York 
contractor was to build a complete factory 
town on the site selected. The contract in- 
volved the erection of a concrete dam 2,000 
feet long, of pulp, sulphite, and paper mills, 
machine shops, a hotel, residences, stores, a 
church, a school-house, passenger, freight and 
terminal stations, and a railroad. 

The “advance guard” of the undertaking 
consisted of six men, who traveled to the 
site of the town on snowshoes. These men 
hired local labor and built bunk houses for 
twenty-five, the twenty-five built quarters 
for a hundred, the hundred for a thousand. 
The town was mapped out and a four-mile 
railway built to connect with the trunk 
line. Supplies were shipped directly in time 
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to give prompt employment to every man. 
Indeed, so rapidly did the builders move that 
they kept ahead of the engineers—an excep- 
tional achievement in construction work. 

In six months the roofs were on these 
buildings. In two months more smoke will 
be coming from the factory chimneys. Ina 
total period of eight months a_trackless 
wilderness will have been converted into a 
thriving industrial community, with a popu- 
lation of 3,000 and a property value of more 
than a million dollars. 

The rapidity with which the work was done 
can be explained only by the organization 
by which the departments are kept in a state of 
readiness. This organization is illustrated in 
compact form by the accompanying chart—I. 

The general organization is indicated by 
the circular ‘‘contract line,’’ within which 
appear all the home office departments, con- 
nected to show the routes of authority. Each 
department has a head and assistant heads, 
whose authorities are assumed by the next 
in command in cases of absence—a “ duplicate 
part system” analogous to the supply system 
which controls the mechanical equipment. 
Outside this circle, but connected to it, appear 
the names of the architects or engineers in 
charge of the “‘jobs”’ which are being executed 
by the general organization. To each of these 
jobs a number is given by which, for purposes 
of economy of time, that job is known. 
These ‘‘jobs” report daily concerning the 
progress of the work. From these reports 
the home office is able to regulate the fluctuat- 
ing demands for labor and material, and thus 
uniformly to dispose both where and when 
needed. 
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PURCHASING 
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I—HOW A GREAT ENGINEERING COMPANY DISTRIBUTES THE MANAGEMENT OF ITS BUSINESS 


Chart of responsibilities of officers and department heads. The small circles outside the largest circle indicate the location of the company’s contracts 


The purchasing department is subdivided 
so that each of the divisions has a definite 
work to do. Thus the “quotation depart- 
ment’’ must keep a live list of the various 
kinds of materials and prices in every vicinity 
where a job is under way. In this way time 
and money are saved in the transportation of 
material from the nearest points. 

The general accounting department is sup- 
plied with information daily by the superin- 
tendents of the various jobs. These daily 
statements are issued regularly to the con- 
tractor’s customers, whose payments are 


made on the cost plus a fixed-sum basis— 
a principle which is rapidly coming into favor 
because of its fairness to contractor and 
customer alike. These reports are verified by 
traveling inspectors, who check the superin- 
tendents’ records. 

When a contract is secured, the work on 
that job is organized along the same lines 
as the general organization. The first step 
is a shipment of tools to the scene of action. 
Next an executive head is appointed, and the 
various classes of work are grouped into 
numbered departments, each with its execu- 
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tives. Thus, in the building of the town 
referred to above, the work was promptly 
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IIl.—ORGANIZATION CHART OF A SINGLE JOB 


Besides the general plan of management (chart I.) each contract has 
its special chart of organization 
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placed in charge of a general superintendent, 
whose lieutenants were the carpenter and the 
mason superintendents. Under each of these 
lieutenants are grouped the departments 
over which they have control. The few 
departments which involve the duties of both 
are shown in the diagram. By means of this 
chart—which in its final analysis is merely 
a graphic representation of the routes of 
authority—responsibility may be placed with- 
out delay and impediments in the routine of 
work located and removed. Even anew man 
can tell by a glance at it who is responsible 
for any part of the work. 

The perfection of the mechanical equipment 
is a large element in the success of such a 
rush order. The speed with which the brick 
walls were erected was due to adjustable 
scaffolds used on both sides of a wall, by 
means of which twice the usual number of 
bricklayers were at work at once. These 
scaffolds were raised every few moments, to- 
gether with the breast-level shelves on which 
the brick and mortar were placed and which 
formed a part of the scaffold. In this way 
the efficiency of the labor was increased 
by an economy of action. It is estimated 
that by this simple contrivance a bricklayer 
with a capacity of a thousand bricks a day, 
who stoops to raise each brick an average 
height of five feet, saved the energy required 
to raise one brick two miles. Supplies were 
transferred from the cars to wagons, which 
were driven on plank roadways up to the 
third floor, thus eliminating at least one of 
the customary rehandlings. Concrete was 
made automatically by machines, into whose 
hoppers the ingredients were dumped, meas- 
ured, and fed into the mixers. Part of the 
wall of the 2,o00-foot dam was utilized as the 
walls for a number of the factory buildings, 
thus economizing structural work. The close 
organization of the ‘‘job’’ made it possible 
thus to get the best results out of the 
equipment. 

In few lines of activity is time sometimes 
placed at a higher premium than in the 
building trades. In no part of the world has 
time been economized in structural work 
more than in the United States; and perhaps 
never has a business organization and the 
systems which support it found a more 
picturesque means of proving itself than in 
the erection of this, the most rapidly built 
“made-to-order” town in the world. 
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A GREAT NATURALIST 


R. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, besides 
the official title of Director of the New 

York Zodlogical Park, enjoys the enviable 
reputation of being the best-known all-round 
naturalist in the United States. He is not 
only an authority on natural history, but he 
is known to travelers and collectors all over 
the world. Wherever men are catching wild 
animals his name is familiar, and if they suc- 
ceed he is likely to hear about it. One night 
two months ago he received a cablegram at 
his house. A young elephant had been 
caught on the French Congo and was at once 
offered for sale to him. From his knowledge 
of the animals of that region he knew just 
what ‘‘points” the specimen would have. He 
immediately cabled his acceptance of the 
offer, and the animal is now in the Zodlogical 
Park. Not only is he likely to hear about 
animals that have been captured, but if he 
wants one he usually gets it. He wanted a 
certain lion of which he had heard, but the 
Zodlogical Society did not have the money to 
pay for it. He forthwith wrote to Mr. Car- 
negie, whose respect for Mr. Hornaday’s un- 
selfish solicitude in keeping the Zodlogical 
Park collections up to the highest point of 
public service was so great that he at once 
sent a check with which to purchase the beast. 

The keen interest which Mr. Hornaday has 
always had in natural history would inevitably 
have made him a naturalist; his conscientious 
and painstaking disposition has made him a 
greatone. In his writing, if he comes to even 
an unimportant species about, which he has 
not all possible information, he stops until 
he gets it. It may be that he has to write to 
India or Africa. He may be able to secure 
the information in New York. But, wherever 
it has to come from, he gets it. 

Although Mr. Hornaday is a naturalist, he 
is also a thorough sportsman, and there are 
very few men who have killed more kinds of big 
and little game than he has. But his hunting 
1s more for science than for sport, and he never 
descends to butchery. Besides the game of 
our own West and British Columbia, he has 
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hunted in India, the Malay Archipelago and 
South America. The most important animals 
that have fallen before his rifle are the ele- 
phant, orang, tiger, grizzly bear, puma, 
Indian bison, buffalo, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat, antelope, and about a dozen kinds 
of deer. He has also discovered various new 
species, among them the saddleback mountain 
sheep of Yukon Territory. Mr. Fannin, of 
the Provincial Museum at Victoria, B. C., 
had the skins in his possession, but he did not 
recognize that they belonged to a new species 
until Mr. Hornaday pointed it out. The sheep 
were named after the curator, Ovis fannint. 
The work by which Mr. Hornaday is best 
judged is the New York Zodlogical Park in 
the Bronx Borough of Greater New York. 
Instead of the time-honored “Zoo” with its 
cluster of evil-smelling frame houses littered 
with peanut shells and lunch papers, he has 
made it a clean, well-kept park of great scien- 
Wherever possible 
the animals are shown in at least an approxi- 
mation to their natural surroundings. The 
houses are built particularly for certain ani- 
mals, and are not only adapted to their needs 
but are also arranged to show them off to 
the best advantage. In the aquatic birds’ 
house, for example, the unsightly dead walls 
have been made attractive by being painted 
with scenes of the natural haunts of the birds. 
Mr. Hornaday receives daily reports from the 
curators of the various departments, but 
beside this he makes a personal inspection 
every day and keeps,in touch with every- 
thing that is going on. Alreadyin England, 
France, and Australia the Zoélogical Park has 
been described in magazines as ‘‘the greatest 
Zoo in the world,” unique in conception and 
design, and grand in execution. The New 
York Zodlogical Society is to be heartily 
congratulated upon its work thus far. 


HOW ‘“‘WIRELESS’”’ IS USED 


. NEW YORKER had just received a 
wireless telegram from a friend on 

board ship returning to America. ‘“‘I’d like 
to know more about this ‘wireless,’’’ he said, 
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“You don’t know what a queer sensation it 
was to get that message. It came off that 
ship, right out of nothing.” 

These ‘‘messages of courtesy” are a large 
proportion of the regular messages now sent 
by wireless—perhaps as high as 30 per cent. 
of the total. Home-coming travelers herald 
their return or receive wireless welcomes a 
day’s voyage out at sea. The “wireless” 
companies observe that more messages are 
sent by passengers than are received by them, 
probably because the apparatus is continually 
advertised to them on shipboard. A young 
woman, announcing the time of her ship’s 
arrival to her family, recently became a 
national news item for a day because wire- 
less receivers 1,500 miles away in Kansas 
‘‘picked up” her message. 

But messages of this kind are necessarily 
limited in number by the size of the passenger 
lists. The value of wireless as a convenience, 
and its profits to its owners, lie in its serious 
business uses. The greatest of these at 
present is as a medium of communication 
between ship captains and ship owners. For 
example, before the installation of wireless, 
the captain of a liner could not know what 
docking arrangements had been made for him 
until he received them from the pilot’s boat 
just outside the bay. To-day he gets these 
instructions 100 miles at sea, with the result 
that by the time he steams into port he has 
the passengers’ baggage on the side of the 
deck next his wharf. This is only one of 
its conveniences. Owners of trans-oceanic 
freight steamers now instruct their captains 
‘what port to make, as far out as the Nan- 
tucket lightship. 

Many newspapers get their reports of yacht 
races by wireless; incoming steamers are 
reported by it to the newspapers and the 
hotels; a notable interview with a Russian 
diplomat was flashed to a New York daily by 
its correspondent on the diplomat’s vessel; 
and on several of the larger liners a daily 
newspaper bulletin is published from “special 
despatches by wireless.” 

Wireless also serves as a substitute for a 
cable between the mainland and storm-bound 
islands. The Canadian Government uses it 
in connection with its lighthouse service. 

There are also some wireless stations inland, 
operated by the Atlantic DeForest Wireless 
Company. This company is competing with 
the old-line companies for ordinary com- 
mercial business between its stations by offer- 
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ing its service at a rate which averages five 
cents cheaper on every message. ‘These sta- 
tions are New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City and Denver. When its 
San Francisco office is completed, the com- 
pany expects to be able to send messages, by 
relays, from ocean to ocean. ‘The coast sta-— 
tions of the De Forest Company are Portland, © 
Maine; Boston, Mass. ; Providence, R. I.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; New York 
City; Seabright, N. J:; Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Hatteras, N. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Key West, | 
Fla.; Havana, Cuba; Mobile, Ala.; New 
Orleans, La.; Southwest Pass, Miss., and Gal- 
veston, Tex. The company is building at’ 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla. Its 
system is installed on steamers of the Mallory, 
Savannah, Maine, Quebec, New York and Porto 
Rico, Red D, and Tampa steamship lines. 

Messages from these ships to shore cost 
from $1 to $1.50 for ten words, and seven or 
eight cents for each additional word. 

The American Marconi company, which 
confines itself almost wholly to maritime busi- 
ness, operates shore stations at Babylon, 
N. Y.; Cape Cod, Mass.; Sagaponack, N. Y.; 
and Siasconset, Mass., communicating with 
ships of the American Line and of the Red 
Star Line; and, in connection with its affiliated | 
(European) Marconi companies, it communi- 
cates with the ships of the White Star, 
Cunard, North German Lloyd, Atlantic Trans- 
port, Red Star, Hamburg American,Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique, Holland America 
and Anchor lines. 

An idea of the total bulk of wireless mes- 
sages may be gained from the following state- 
ment of the American Marconi company for 
the months of April, May, and June, 1905. 
During this quarter the company sent 1,959 
private messages (23,405 words) from its 
stations to the stations of its affiliated com- 
panies; and its stations received, from all 
sources, 3,339 private messages, consisting 
of 38,526 words. During the same period, 242 
messages (16,283 words) were sent to the 
Cunard Line steamers, Campania, Carona, 
Etruria, Lucania and Umbria, for daily pub- 
lication on board at sea; and 28 messages 
(3,727 words) were sent to the ships of the 
American and Hamburg lines, for the earliest 
information of the current news to theif 
passengers. This makes a total of 5,568 mes 
sages (81,941 words) from this one company | 
in three months. The figures indicate the 
growth of wireless as a modern convenience. 





